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Ideas 


“Tf ever you have an idea, hold fast to it,” he She nodded. “I suppose abstract things were built 
counseled. ‘‘They’re rare. They don’t come our way on the same foundation—an idea of goodness, an idea 
every day. You know the story of Emerson and his of charity, an idea of sacrifice.” 
wife?” “Tt’s another way of saying if we didn’t think we 

“T can’t recall it at the moment.” should be nothing. What we think—we ARE. The rest 

“Mrs, Emerson awoke one night to hear her husband is mere flesh covering, earthy and ephemeral. Only 
stumbling about for a light. ‘Is it thieves, dear?’ she Thought is deathless.” 
asked anxiously. ‘No, darling,’ he replied, ‘only an “How screened our egos are from each other,” she 
idea’.” mused. “Each of us shut in with our own ideas— 

“What exactly is an idea?” she wondered. “Some- moving cheek by jowl with them through the years, 
thing more than the mere dictionary rendering?” closer than breathing. And all this unknown to our 

“T should dub ideas ‘foundation stones.’ Everything fellows. ; ; 
created began there. Man himself was once an idea in “Not entirely unknown,” he submitted. “Our per- 
the mind of Omniscience. Books, pictures, great music, sonality’s so completely moulded by our ideas that the 
fine buildings—all of them were ideas once in the mind shape of them is there for the world to see.” 
of some man.” “Christian World’ (London). 


CONGREGATION OF THE THIRD REFORMED CHURCH 
Mohawk Ave., Baltimore, Md., the Rev. James Riley Bergey, pastor, on Children’s Day, 1930 


(See item in “News in Brief’’) 
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A Letter From London 


The 55th “Keswick” 

For the 55th time the world-famed con- 
vention for the deepening of spiritual life 
has been held at Keswick. In the huge 
tent there was room for 3,000 seated, but 
many more sat on the grass outside the 
tent—in all 4,000 people had come together 
for the refreshment and inspiration which 
have been found for many years in this 
convention. It was begun by the late 
Canon Harford Battersby, vicar of St. 
John’s, Keswick, and Mr. Robert Wilson, 
a Cumberland Quaker. Its purpose was 
closely akin to that of John Wesley, “the 
promotion of practical holiness.” From 
this convention many others have taken 
their starting-point, and the effect of the 
Keswick Movement upon the British 
Churches has been deep and far-reaching. 
In recent years it is said that the conven- 
tion has been quieter, and less the scene 
of emotional experiences. But the essen- 
tial character of “Keswick” remains the 
same; it has been a centre for many years 
to which members of many Churches, not 
from the West only, but some the black 
and yellow race, have been drawn in their 
quest for a deeper and more satisfying 
experience of the Gospel. With what re- 
sults, students of missions both at home 
and overseas know very well. 


Some Timely Verses 


When a former Lambeth Conference was 
held, a true poet in the Anglican Com- 
munion, Mr. Arthur Shearly Cripps, at 
that time a missionary in Rhodesia, wrote 
some lines which are still timely. They 
are quoted in “The St. Martin’s Review” 
by a writer who adds this story: A Rho- 
desian farmer was once asked why they 
called Cripps mad. He replied, “Because 
he’s too much like Christ for this damned 
place.” These are some of the counsels to 
give to the bishops at the close of their 
sessions: 


Now leave palace walks for wilderness! 

Now leave banquetings for camp fire 
bread! 

Now leave echoing aisle for some dark 
hut’s recess! 

Now leave multitudes to seek one sheep 
unfed! 


Now leave Dome of Paul to task of Paul! 

Peter’s Abbey Church to Peter’s fate! 

Never will you win without your losing 
all! 

Give Heaven’s vine to grow your dung of 
earthly state! 


Thanks to America 


At the very last hour the “Bedford Book 
of Hours,’ one of the two most famous 
illuminated manuscripts of the 15th cen- 
tury, was saved for Britain. It was put up 
for sale a year ago, and with great gener- 
osity Mr. Pierpont Morgan advanced the 
£33,000 purchase money to the British 
Museum authorities for a year without 
interest. That year had all but expired 
when the trustees of the British Museum 
and the National Art Collections Fund 
took the decisive step and secured the 
priceless volume. The nation owes a deep 
debt of gratitude to Mr. Pierpont Morgan 
for enabling it to retain this treasure which 
contains nearly three hundred small por- 
trait heads in initials. “The whole forms 
a real portrait gallery in miniature of the 
time of Agincourt.” 


A Summer School in Action 


There are many Missionary Summer 
Schools in session during the month of 
August. Of these there can be none with 
a wider range than that which the Church 
Missionary Society held at Malvern. It is 
characteristic of the good feeling and unity 
of spirit in missionary cireles that among 
the speakers in this great school there were 
two Congregationalists, one member of the 
Church of Seotland, and one missionary 
from the ranks of the S. P. G. The School 


By Hupert W. PEET 


was deeply interested in all experiments 
being made in the Mission Field to make 
the Chureh in Africa true to the genius of 
the African tribes, and in India true to the 
traditional methods of that country. Miss 
Mabel Shaw of Mbereshi, in Africa, told 
of her community, and the Rev. J. C. Wins- 
low of his Ashram in India. The school, 
which was a masterpiece of careful organi- 


zation, was under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Garrett, the home secretary of the 
Society. 


LET US PAUSE BY THE WAY 
WHILE AUTOMOBILING 
THROUGH LIFE, 


Desire is the name of many side 
streets noticed as we travel life’s 
highway. There is a warning sign 
at each. 

Duty is the name of the traffic 
officer standing guard at the inter- 
sections. It is well to heed the 
warnings. 

Those traveling in Golden Rule 
automobiles speeding along with 
Hope Gasoline cover a great mileage 
without danger. 

There are other machines running 
on Careless Tires that do not use the 
Oil of Human Kindness. Carbon of 
indifference keeps the machinery 
from working as it should. 

Many in two-cylinder cars insist 
on traveling at a 16-cylinder speed. 
Something usually happens. 

There is no time for the beauti- 
ful scenery; occasionally we pass a 
red light; “stop, look and listen” 
signs mean nothing. 

Frequently a Christian Service 
Station looms up in the distance. It 
has a steeple. 

No time to stop, although it would 
be good for the machine, the driver 
and his passengers. 

No gas is sold, but there are many 
gallons of good advice free of cost. 

In automobiling through life, let 
us pause by the way by putting 
brakes on our desires so the human 
engine can cool. 

Use the machine tomorrow. Why 
not let it take us to our Church or 
to some other on our pleasure mile- 
age?—Reading (Pa.) Eagle. 


A Wesleyan Farewell 


The Wesleyan Methodist ‘Conference 
burst into song in bidding farewell to 
Bishop Hughes of the United States. Some- 
one started the verse: 

“And if our fellowship below 
In Jesus be so sweet, 

What heights of rapture shall we know 
When round His feet we meet”’— 


and all the Conference rising sang it. 
Bishop Hughes told the Assembly that this 
was the third time he had visited Eng- 
land, but the first time he had visited the 
English. “If more Americans,” he said, 
“saw the English in their deeper life, and 
if more English people saw the Americans 
in their deeper life, there would be an even 
larger understanding than we sometimes 
have.” 


Hyde Park as Preachers’ School 


One of the unique features of British 
life is the open air forum in Hyde Park 
where speakers of every sort, shape and 
description hold forth night after night, 
and most of Sunday. Every variety of 
Christian and violently anti-Christian 
seems to be represented as well as ortho- 
dox and unorthodox political parties, not 
to mention speakers in favor of vegetari- 
anism, anti-vivisection, universal langu- 


ages, the “Back to Nature” Movement, and 
so on. As long as a disturbance is not 
caused there is practically freedom for any- 
one to say exactly what he or she likes. 
It is no exaggeration to say this is Bri- 
tain’s safety valve where incipient revolu- 
tionaries and faddists blow off steam and 
collapse, while at the same time perma- 
nent causes get a regular hearing. Nat- 
urally such a body as the Christian Hvi- 
dence Society regularly has a speaker at 
this spot, and at the Society’s Annual 
Meeting, the Chinese bishop attending the 
Lambeth Conference, Dr. P. L. Tsen, said 
that his brother, living in London, was 
one of their keenest supporters. “We are 
both very keen to improve our technique 
by studying the methods of Hyde Park 
orators of all shades of opinion,” he said. 
“What struck me most about all the 
speakers was that not one of them seemed 
to have any doubts. All of them were 
cock-sure about their message, however 
absurd.” 


L’Amende Honorable 


Currency has been given in Indian 
papers, and in some papers also in this 
country, to the statement that the mission- 
ary in charge of the Hospital at Bulsar, 
in Bombay Presidency, had refused to 
give treatment to Indians who were 
wounded by the police in the civil disobedi- 
ence campaign. “I have just received from 
India what appear to be the true facts of 
the case,” states Rev. William Paton, see- 
retary of the International Missionary 
Council in London. “The mission in ques- 
tion is a post of the General Mission Board 
of the Church of the Brethren, an Amer- 
ican organization. Mr. Kodanda Rao, edi- 
tor of ‘The Servant of India,’ Poona, who 
is a careful journalist, now apologizes for 
the story he published in his issue of June 
5, and in his paper for July 10 gives, as 
his first editorial paragraph, the explana- 
tion that Dr. A. Reymond Cottrell did not 
refuse medical aid to the wounded satya- 
grahis, but declined to enter into arrange- 
ments with them by which the hospital 
would have been made the base for the 
satyagraha campaign, with the result that 
it would have been considered by the au- 
thorities that the mission supported the 
civil disobedience movement. As non- 
British missionaries they were anxious to 
give no color to the charge that they were 
interfering with internal polities in India. 
Aid had, however, not been refused to 
volunteers who had actually been wounded. 
The position of American missionaries in 
India just now,” added Mr. Paton, “is a 
particularly difficult one, as one of their 
number has already been asked to leave 
the country, and their action, which has 
been thus misinterpreted, can be quite 
understood.” 


The Queen at Deptford 


Although the Rachel MeMillan Nursery 
School at Deptford is not a religious insti- 
tution, it is the truly religious atmosphere 
which pervades it that makes it a power 
in the land. This was evident when Queen 
Mary paid a visit to this dreary South 
London slum area to open the new Train- 
ing College for Teachers attached to the 
school. The land and the building are 
presents from Lord and Lady Astor. As 
you enter you are faced by beautiful pan- 
els representing St. Francis, the back- 
ground representing some of the ancient 
Elizabethan houses which still exist around 
the school, and in which till recently the 
students have been lodged. The Queen has 
been a sort of fairy godmother to the 
school when it was in difficulties after the 
war. The students, as Miss Margaret Me- 
Millan said, are inspired to devote them- 
selves to work among the poorest of the — 
poor and not merely to seek well paid 
posts. The girls represent some of the 
cream of English womanhood. 
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THE EVANGELICAL SYNOD OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


The Reformed Church in the United States and the 
Evangelical Synod of North America, both in their begin- 
ning and growth in this country, have many things in com- 
mon. The pioneers of the two Churches came from Ger- 
many and the German cantons of Switzerland. They came, 
however, at different times,—those of the Reformed Church 
from 1710 to 1750 and those of the Evangelical Synod from 
1825 to 1875. The founders of the Reformed Church 
settled in the colony of Pennsylvania and the adjoining 
colonies of New York, New Jersey, and Maryland. The 
founders of the Evangelical Synod settled in the middle 
West, in Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, and Minnesota. 

The early congregations of both Churches were served 
by ministers who were trained in Europe. The Reformed 
Church in 1752 was greatly strengthened by six young min- 
isters whom Michael Schlatter brought from Europe to 
take charge of congregations in Pennsylvania. The Evan- 
gelical Synod, also, received six young men, pioneer mis- 
sionaries from abroad, and they organized the “Evangelical 
Church Association of the West.” The organization was ef- 
fected in 1840 at the Gravois Settlement, St. Louis County, 
Missouri. In course of time each of the two Churches 
changed its name. The Reformed Church dropped the 
word “German” from its title and the “Evangelical Church 
Association”? came to be known as “The Evangelical Synod 
of North America.” Congregations in the Reformed 
Church still have the term “Evangelical” in their titles; as 
for example, the Evangelical Reformed Church of Fred- 
erick, Maryland. 

The membership of the Evangelical Synod from its be- 
ginning in this country was composed of Lutheran and Re- 
formed people. In this respect the Church is a replica in 
America of the “Evangelical United Church of Prussia” 
which was established by royal decree of the King of 
Prussia during the year of the celebration of the third 
centennial of the Reformation, in 1817. In the Evangelical 
Synod, as in the United Church of Prussia, the Lutheran 
and the Reformed confessions and catechisms were author- 
ized as standards of doctrine. Those who favored Lutheran 
doctrine used Luther’s Smaller Catechism for the instruc- 


tion of the youth; those who favored Reformed doctrine, 
the Heidelberg Catechism. At present the large majority 
prefers the Reformed faith. Many of the members with 
Lutheran inclinations have affiliated with Lutheran 
Churches. Those of the Lutheran type, who are still in 
the Evangelical Synod, are of the milder Melancthonian 
spirit which has had a profound influence in the making 
of the Heidelberg Catechism. They favor union with the 
Reformed, rather than with the Lutheran, Church. 

In the Constitution of the Evangelical Synod Article IT, 
“Confession,” reads as follows: “The Evangelical Synod 
of North America, as a part of the Evangelical Church, 
defines the term ‘Evangelical Church’ as denoting that 
branch of the Christian Church which acknowledges the 
Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament as the 
Word of God, the sole and infallible guide of faith and life, 
and accepts the interpretation of the Holy Scriptures as 
given in the symbolic books of the Lutheran and the Re- 
formed Church, the most important being: The Augsburg 
Confession, Luther’s and the Heidelberg Catechisms, in so 
far as they agree; but where they disagree The Evangelical 
Synod of North America adheres strictly to the passages 
of Holy Scriptures bearing on the subject, and avails itself 
of the liberty of conscience prevailing in the Evangelical 
lreiie 

In a brief statement on the history of the Evangelical 
Synod prepared last year, the following reference is made 
to creeds and doctrines: “With all due reverence for the 
great creeds of the ancient Church and the historic con- 
fessions of the Reformation, the precise formulation of 
doctrinal standards has never seemed very important as 
compared with the teachings of the Scriptures concerning 
the divine plan of salvation through faith in the grace of 
God as revealed in Jesus Christ. Beside the essential ex- 
perience of God’s love in Christ and in view of the world’s 
need of the Gospel, creeds and confessions, as well as forms 
of organization and worship, were always considered non- 
essential.” 

The early congregations of both Churches felt constrained 
for the training of an American-born ministry to found 
theological schools. In 1850, only 25 years after the found- 
ing of the Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church 
in the United States, the Evangelical Synod established a 
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theological school at Marthasville, Missouri. It was re- 


moved to Webster Groves, Missouri, in 1925.  Palatial 
buildings, upon a campus of ten acres ten miles from the 
Union Station in St. Louis, have been erected. The equip- 


ment of the Seminary both in men and buildings is rapidly 
becoming the equal of that of the foremost theological 
schools in this country. 

The Evangelical Synod, like the Reformed Church, felt 
the need of founding preparatory schools for the education 
of ministers and teachers of parochial schools. One of 
these was opened at Cincinnati and another at Elmhurst, 
Illinois. In 1871 these two schools were consolidated as Elm- 
hurst College. Oakwood Institute, located at Cincinnati, is a 
training school for lay workers, that is for “directors of 
religious education, pastors’ assistants, missionaries, dea- 
conesses, and helpers for various charitable institutions.” 
The Evangelical Synod and the Reformed Church are 
ardent followers of the educational method for the making 
of Christians and for the development of the Christian life. 

The government of the Evangelical Synod is in principle 
presbyterial. The supreme body is known as the General 
Conference. At present it meets every four years. The Gen- 
eral Conference is composed of twenty District Conferences 
which meet biennially. The District Conference consists 
of the pastors within the District and of lay delegates chosen 
from each Church on the basis of membership. The new 
constitution, also, provides for an enlarged membership 
consisting not only of pastors and elders of Churches but 
also of commissioned workers such as directors of religious 
education, pastors’ assistants, missionaries, deaconesses, and 
helpers for various charitable institutions. Regional Con- 
ferences, meeting annually, are provided for the purpose of 
securing closer denominational fellowship and co-operation 
in smaller areas. During the interim between General Con- 
ferences, the business of the Synod is carried on by a Gen- 
eral Council which meets annually, and a Board of Directors 
which meets as often as may be necessary. Ministers of 
the congregations are elected in the same way as they are 
chosen in the Reformed Church in the United States. 

The Evangelical Synod has a complete liturgy with a 
form of service for each season of the Church year. In 
this respect its liturgy is richer and more varied than that 
of the Reformed Church. “Evangelical Churches,” we are 
told, ‘are accustomed to observe the Church year as a sys- 
tematic method of keeping the divine plan of salvation and 
Jesus’ work of redemption constantly before their people. 
Lent in particular is very generally observed as a season 
of special personal devotion and reconsecration and of in- 
tensive evangelistic effort and most of the additions to the 
Church are obtained at that time. Confirmation is practiced, 
not as a rite or sacrament, but as a method of Christian 
instruction and nurture, and of winning young people for 
Christ and the Church during their early adolescence.” 

By personal contact one may learn the genius of a Church 
far better than through books and tracts. In the last three 
years it has been my privilege to spend a week as lecturer 
in the Eden Theological Seminary. I met the members of 
the Faculty both in public conference and some of them in 
their homes. I spoke to the students of the Seminary and 
many of the alumni. In an evening gathering we sat at 
table and enjoyed social fellowship such as I have been ac- 
customed to share in for 40 years in the Reformed Church. 
I felt that we were kith and kin. I was invited also to at- 
tend District Conferences at Cleveland, Ohio, Auburn, N. 
Y., and in a town near Albany, N. Y. I preached for 
Evangelical congregations in St. Louis, Baltimore, and 
Rochester. I attended and addressed the quadrennial meet- 
ing of the General Conference in Rochester, N. Y. I found 
the ministers and members of the Evangelical Synod in 
spirit, Church life, in method of conducting business, in 
purpose and in social customs almost precisely like min- 
isters and members of the Reformed Church in the United 
States. The speeches on the floor of the Conference are 
made in pure American English with less of the Teutonic 
accent than one detects in many an address on the floor of 
the General Synod of the Reformed Church. Though their 
forefathers came 50 or 75 years later than ours, they have 
been more rapidly assimilated to American ways and cus- 
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toms; their sons and daughters were born and have grown 
up in thriving towns and large cities. Jn 4 oeneration, 
worship and the business of their judicatories will be con- 
ducted wholly in the English language. The Evangelical 
Synod is largely represented in the cities. In number of 
congregations it leads the Churches in St. Louis. Congrega- 
tions in spacious and imposing buildings are to be found. 
in Columbus, Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, Rochester, Balti- 
more, and in towns and cities in the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri valleys. According to the statistical report for 1928, 
there are 1,096 Evangelical ministers, serving 1,258 con- 
gregations with 430,000 souls. There are enrolled in the 
Sunday Schools 192,234 members, teachers and officers, and 
the value of all church property is $44,845,000. For the 
needs of the local Church over $5,000,000 was raised; for 
benevolences, $884,000. The administrative headquarters. 
of the Synod are located in St. Louis. The Church is rep- 
resented in 35 States of the Union. 
—PRESIDENT GEORGE W. RicHARpDS, D.D. 


Lancaster, Pa. 
ES * * 


THE FREIBURG PASSION PLAY 


In the spacious Auditorium in Atlantic City, on Sept. 3, 
4 and 5, Adolf Fassnacht, the world-renowned portrayer 
of the “Christus,” and his able co-workers, presented the 
Passion Play. Those of us who were not privileged to: 
visit the Passion Play of Oberammergau found it a real 
opportunity to view this great religious drama, produced 
in the German language by this large and competent group 
from Freiburg, Baden, Germany. We have, of course, no 
means of comparing the production at Oberammergau, 
which we understand lasts eight hours, and the Freiburg 
rendition, which consumed a little less than half that time, 
but we do wish to render our tribute of appreciation’ 
to those who made possible for us this unforgetable relig- 
ious experience. The entire production was handled with 
rare delicacy and good taste, and we could not detect a 
single note of irreverence or insincerity. The leading parts 
were in expert hands and the groups and choruses were 
well trained and competent. Mr. Fassnacht especially made 
the figure of the “Christus” rich with an appealing spirit- 
ual beauty and power. It is difficult to see how anyone 
could witness his portrayal of that wonderful life without 
being drawn closer to Him Who loved us and gave Him- 
self for us. Some of the scenes were simply overwhelm- 
ing, notably that of the Crucifixion and the Last Supper. 
The settings were majestic and magnificent, the incidental 
choral numbers were well rendered by the Schubert Club, 
and the great organ added much to the effectiveness of the 
rendition. The final tableau of the Glorification and Tri- 
umph of Jesus in the Resurrection was ended with the sing- 
ing of the Hallelujah Chorus, the massed thousands in the 
audience standing silently and reverently; and then we 
went away under the spell of an experience which we can- 
not adequately describe. We understand that this Frei- 
burg Passion Play will be given in Washington, D. C., for 
one week, beginning Oct. 27; in Pittsburgh, for one week 
beginning Nov. 17; and in Boston for two weeks, beginning 
Dec. 1. We cannot too strongly recommend that you make 
some real sacrifice, if necessary, in order to see it. It will 
hang in the halls of your memory some wonderful and 
heartsearching pictures that you will be grateful to carry 
with you through the years. 
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THIRTY COLORED COMICS 


Now we know! The secret is out! It remains a mystery 
no longer. Now we understand why it is that so many 
Church members are willing to spent 10 cents a week for a 
Sunday newspaper and are not willing to pay 5 cents a 
week for a copy of the REForMED CHURCH MESSENGER. 
We saw it broadcasted in large letters of red and black on 
several of the bill-boards in this city of “Brotherly Love.’ 

“Thirty Colored Comics. 16 pages. More laughs than 
ever.” Colored comics and more laughs are the things that 
are needed in the home Sunday morning to make the day 
mirthful and attractive. Let us have more hearty laughs 
every Sunday or we will perish of ennui. , 
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Since these comics are delivered very early every Sunday 
morning, they give both the parents and the children a fine 
opportunity to prepare for the services of the Church and 
Sunday School. 

What superior examples of fine art these comics are! 
How helpful they should be in developing unusual apprecia- 
tion in the children for all that is beautiful in art! Think 
too what a powerful influence the chaste language, used in 
<clescribing these comics, will have on the children’s English! 
“Certainly the Blue Laws of Pennsylvania are too blue!” 
They are prone to tint everything else with blue—even the 
parents and children—when Sunday comes again! The 
one thing needful is the changing of the blue into the red. 
Here you have it, all signed, sealed and delivered every 
Sunday morning. Red for the passion of it and black for 
the shame of it. 

Is there any hope for the survival of the religious weekly 
amidst such colorful competition as this? What can be 
done to put the Church paper into every home? Shall the 
MESSENGER introduce several pages of colored comics for 
the comfort of the grown-ups and the edification of the 
children ? 

What do our Synods, pastors and elders think about it? 

What do our people think about it? We pause for a 
reply. Aw IVE. 


* * * 


WHAT’S TO BE DONE ABOUT CHINA? 


It is obvious that some folks are getting very pessimistic 
about China. That ancient land is in a state of ferment. 
Wars, and rumors of wars, follow one another with desolat- 
ing frequency. Almost daily one hears of the inroads of 
Communism, bandit raids, destruction of life and property. 
Missionaries are driven from their posts, all foreigners are 
in danger. Should China be abandoned? Some seem to 
think so. What’s the use of trying to help them? We 
might as well withdraw our missionaries and relief workers 
and leave these troublesome Chinese to their fate. This, 
of course, is the counsel of desperation. We hope and 
pray that it will not succeed, because it is lacking in wisdom 
as well as in love. 

We simply cannot afford to let China alone. Never has 
that great land been more in need of true friendship. Even 
if the overtures of helpfulness are despised and neglected, 
they must be offered with greater urgency. For one thing, 
we must not even for a single moment forget “the fact of 
China.” It is a tremendous fact, an unescapable reality. 
Within the borders of that country now so racked with 
travail are approximately one-fourth of all the people in the 
world. Who can doubt the influence which a rapidly 
developing China will have upon the weal or woe of the 
world? Here, indeed, is a case of Christ or chaos. If a 
godless philosophy dominates in the building of the new 
China, it may well spell the doom of mankind. 


There are millions of souls in China who are not respon- 
sible for the serious political and economic problems which 
are now causing so much misery and bloodshed. Most of 
all, let us think of the children. Instead of focussing our 
attention upon the civil wars, the strife and unrest, the 
foolish restrictions against the teaching of religion, and the 
other excesses which are inevitable in the present situation, 
let us again ‘“‘set the child in the midst.” All that has hap- 
pened has meant great suffering to little children. Nor are 
all the needy children in the immediate war zone. There 
are many areas in that vast territory where life runs along 
much as in normal times, but boys and girls are suffering 
from the congestion of reas the stark poverty and the 
ignorance of the simplest rules of health and hygiene. Noth- 
ing hinders our helping these children—nothing except the 
lack of funds. Letters recently received by Mrs. John AI- 
Jan Dougherty, managing director of China Child Welfare, 
tell of crowded baby ‘clinics where more mothers and babes 
line up daily at closing time than the doctors have been able 
to treat in a day. There is great need for the receiving 
homes for orphans or abandoned babies. The orphanages 
where children are being cared for by money raised by 
China Child Welfare have not been disturbed and the 
blessed work is going right on. No, the situation is not 
hopeless, either for missionary work or for child welfare 
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work in China. Let us focus our prayers and thoughts 
and gifts not on the unfortunate and sanguinar y struggles 
ppiween conflicting forces in that needy and. but rather on 
the good we can do in helping them now when help is so 
sorely needed. They must see in us the faithful friends 
who did not fail them in their time of trouble. 
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EARTHQUAKES AND SHORT SKIRTS 


Spokesmen for religion run into grave danger whenever 
they become dogmatic and egotistical and pretend to be 
able to interpret infallibly the ways of the Almighty. We 
suppose that every catastrophe in the natural world has 
been the occasion for bizarre explanations by reputed 
prophets of God who felt sure that the Divine Judge was 
visiting some penalty upon his sinful people for their viola- 
tion of some specific law. Recently our attention was called 
to a Protestant preacher who attributed a prolonged and 
costly drought to the “scarlet sin of cigarette smoking among 
women.’ Now many of us may regret this practice and 
regard it unfortunate and even pernicious in some of its 
effects. Within recent weeks several dealers have declared 
to the writer that they have many more female than male 
customers for cigarettes, and one cannot doubt the preval- 
ence of the habit among women. But when a preacher 
ventures thus to explain a drought which causes wide- 
spread suffering and loss among thousands of innocent 
people, he far exceeds his authority and does a lot of harm 
to the cause he professes to serve. 

The Roman Catholic Cardinal Minoretti furnishes an- 
other case in point. He is accorded the following terse 
recognition in The Nation: 

“According to Cardinal Minoretti, the Italian earthquake 
occurred because God is indignant that the Neapolitan 
ladies now wear very short skirts and inadequate blouses. 
He does not explain why he continues to serve a Being so 
ferocious and so incapable that He kills thousands of peas- 
ants because He has seen too much of a few society wo- 
men’s legs.” 


Such instances may well serve as warnings to the judici- 
ous bP tines 


COMBATTING COMMUNISM 


President Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, does not like the name “Capitalism” as applied to that 
economic order which grew up in ancient Greece, and has 
been running its “extraordinary and highly productive 
course” for twenty-five centuries. He declares that its 
rightful name is “Liberalism,” capital being but an incident, 
a by-product, in the growth of liberty. It is surprising, 
and not a little confusing, how many folks desire today to 
be called “Liberals,” no matter how narrow they may be 
in their point of view. The advocates of what is called 
“personal liberty,” the devotees of free love, (in fact all 
who are opposed to standpatism in any form), claim the 
right to this high-sounding designation. It appears to us 
somewhat like a case of special pleading to apply the design- 
ation of “Liberalism’’ to our capitalistic system, as over 
against collectivism in its extreme form, which is called 
“Communism.” 

But whatever the name, there can be no doubt that these 
two great systems are at war with one another and that 
over half of Europe and a third of Asia have entered upon 
a most significant Communistic experiment. And Presi- 
dent Butler solemnly warns those whom he calls “Liberals” 
to recognize the sense of responsibility which should go 
with material riches and social prestige, if we are to defeat 
the zealots who aim to destroy our present economic system. 
Especially does he appeal to those individuals who hold the 
future of our present system so largely in their hands— 
the very rich and the directors of large corporate organiza- 
tions—who are entreated not to treat their wealth as a 
merely personal or family. possession, which they can use 
or abuse as they please. He makes it clear that those who 
are loyal to the fundamentals of what he calls Liberalism 
must exhibit the virtue of social-mindedness if our present 
system is to minister to the many, while giving freedom for 
self-development to the individual. This rather paternalistic 
individualism, he says, is true Socialism. 
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It is wholesome, to be sure, to have such words of ad- 
monition addressed to the bourgeois. One wonders if, con- 
trary to historical precedents, they will have wisdom enough 
to hear and heed before it is too late to check the threat- 
ened conflagration. The New York Times declares that 
Communism has so shocked the Western sense of right and 
justice that it is difficult to give it a fair hearing, after the 
violence and cruelty that have marked the Russian experi- 
ment. That paper calls attention, moreover, to the weak- 
ness of that experiment in exalting a single social and 
economic group to political power. There is truth in the 
charge that, despite its professions of equality, Communism 
has set up “a class State with a class government,” and 
only those who belong to the so-called proletariat can ex- 
pect anything like a square deal. But with all its admitted 
faults, Communism constitutes a tremendous challenge to 
the status quo. To heal our social ills we will need more 
than an increase in good judgment on the part of wealthy 
people. Class prejudice is always dangerous, and both 
Capitalists and Communists have been inclined in the past 
to exalt the fortunes of their particular class above the 
rights of humanity as a whole. Apart from the application 
of the principles of Christianity, there is no hope for a 
solution of this controversy, no real guarantee of true social 
progress. 

+ & % 


WESTWARD HO! 


When we left Vancouver our faces were turned home- 
ward. Our train was now made up of 15 coaches with a 
big Canadian Pacific engine pulling us. Somehow the 
Rockies in Canada seemed bigger and more continuous than 
any we had seen in the U. S. There was a succession of 
glacial peaks to the right of us, to the left of us and some 
times in front of us, that gave to us a sense of overwhelm- 
ing majesty. Then too there was the Albert Canyon and the 
Fraser River tossing along in rugged grandeur. During 
the night we passed through the Connaught Tunnel. It is 
5 miles long and at times it is buried one mile beneath 
Mount Macdonald, which is a peak of the Selkirks. Now 
we are following the canyon of the Kicking Horse River 
and arrive at Field, a town situated 4,000 feet above sea 
level with Mt. Stephen—10,000 feet high—in full view. 
At Field we take busses and motor on to Emerald Lake, 
through the Yoho Valley and on to Lake Louise. En route 
we stop to see a rugged rock-built “Natural Bridge.” Next 
we look out over Emerald Lake, a little gem of emerald 
color set between the mountains. Now we are driving right 
through a big glacier that had slipped down the side of a 
mountain during the Winter and had covered the road to 
a great depth. A tunnel was cut through and it remained a 
tunnel until a few weeks before we crossed it. Now it is 
an open roadway with a mass of ice on both sides of it, 
about 12 feet high. Ah! here we are at Chateau Lake 
Louise. The Chateau is attractive but Lake Louise is lovely 
and more attractive. Some of us voted the Lake, with its 
surrounding glacier mountains, to be the most beautiful and 
restful nature picture we had ever seen. Another writes 
of it thus: “The nearest approach which I think can be 
made to perfect beauty upon earth is probably at Lake 
Louise, that jewel in Canada’s rocky crown.” 

Before you lies Lake Louise. On either side glacial peaks 
lift themselves, while far in the distance are several other 
peaks, one of which carries two large glaciers that face the 
lake. The lower one is from 400 to 500 feet in depth, the 
upper one is 200 to 300 feet thick. It was while some of 
us were sitting in front of our hotel, facing these glaciers, 
that we saw a glacier slide, falling from the edge of the 
lower glacier. It looked to us like water tumbling over a 
water-fall, while particles of snow, like spray, were tossed 
away by the wind. About 15 seconds after the slide ended, 
we heard two distant reverberations like far off thunder. 
They were the echoings of the glacial slide, carried to us 
over a distance of 5 or 8 miles. If you care to take a swim 
before we leave, you had better avoid the Lake, for in the 
hottest weather its temperature is seldom above 20 degrees. 
Try that large swimming pool. It is filled with glacial water 
that has been heated to a temperature of 80 degrees. 


AMBROSE M,. SCHMIDT. 
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The Parables of Safed the Sage 
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THE PARABLE OF OKAW BILL 


We came to the River and we could not get across, 
sing Polly-wolly-doodle all the day. For the new Bridge 
a dozen miles away had put the Ferry out of business and 
the place that had known it doth know it no more. And 
where the Ferry had been was no sign of Human Habi- 
tation save a Battered and Weather-beaten Houseboat, with 
the name of the occupant painted on the side. And the 
name was Okaw Bill. 


For the French were first of white men among the In- 
dians of North America, and they learned and Frenchified 
the Indian names, and gave us this lasting benediction in a 
land whose chosen names are the wearisome Riggsville 
and Briggsville and Griggsville, and they spake of the 
River Au Kas, and the Americans call it the Okaw. By 
thy rivers, gently flowing, Illinois, are more things tham 
the tax-collector doth discover and one of them is Okaw 
Bill. 


And Okaw Bill told us how long it had been since the 
Ferry ceased to ply across the Okaw, and by what roads 
we should best approach the Bridge. And he spake as an 
Intelligent and Courteous man. And albeit he offered no 
information that we asked not for, he spake as one who 
had no guilty secret. And his Hat was like unto the Hats. 
of the soldiers of the Spanish War, and his age was about 
right for that event, and he had a military bearing; but of 
that he spake not. And if any Tragedy or Misadventure 
lay back in his life, he kept it unto himself. 


And his Houseboat was above High Water. And he 
said when we asked him that the rise and fall of the River 
bothered him, and that the Ice in Winter could worry a 
boat not a little; so he beached his boat above the River 
when he did not want to travel. 


And when we asked him such questions as we thought 
might not appear too Curious, he said that he had traveled 
North and South, by Land and by River, and sometimes he 
liked to travel and sometime he liked to stay where he was. 
And when he wanted to travel, he traveled, and his Gasoline 
cost him nothing, for he let the River do the work; and I 
did not ask him how he got back up-stream, but I imagine 
he hooked on behind a tow-boat and worked his passage. 

And he said, I have traveled far, but I was born on the 
Okaw, and having seen many other places, I like this the 
best. And when I want to travel, I have the Facilities of 
Travel at hand; but when I want to settle down, I have 
all my possessions with me. 


And the River provided him the more part of his living; 
but when he tireth of Fish he hath a few hens and a rifle 
and he may eat Eggs or the flesh of Hare or Squirrel. And 
when he hath infrequent need of such things as Money can 
buy, the farmers are wanting Labour. And he is willing 
to Labour when there is something to be gained by it, but 
he hath no love of wasting Labour which is of value for 
Money which is of no Value except on Rare Occasions,. 
and then he can work as much as he hath need and no 
more. And when a man hath only himself to feed, he need 
spend no great fraction of his life worrying and sweating 
over the High Cost of Living. 


And I meditated much, and I spake unto my friend con- 
cerning Diogenes and his Tub, and how he desired nothing 
that Alexander the Great could give him save that the King 
should step out of his sunshine. And of Thoreau under 
the roof of his Shanty, and of Omar with his Book of 
Verses, his Loaf of Bread and his Jug of Grape Juice and 
his Thou, and I said, We pay a rather High Price for our 
Civilization. I fain would have this for myself, like Okaw 
Bul the means to Travel, and the Inclination to stay where 

am, 
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Our Temperance Comradeship with England 


At a recent meeting of the Royal Licens- 
ing Commission, Dr. Alfred Salter, M.P., 
stated that while there was not the same 
amount of gross and bestial intoxication 
in his district, in South London, that ob- 
tained twenty years ago, the amount paid 
for alcoholic drinks therein exceeds the 
amount spent on bread, milk, rent and 
taxes, all put together. Nearly five times 
as much beer as milk is drunk in his 
poverty-stricken district and this repre- 
sents £11.4.0 ($55) per head per annum. 
He said: “The worse the social environ- 
ment the greater in the proportional ex- 
penuditure on alcohol.” 

The estimated expenditure for drink in 
the United Kingdom for the year 1928 was 
£ 288,000,000 ($1,440,000,000). There was 
a small increase last year. Undoubtedly the 
amount of intoxicants consumed by the 
“working classes” is less than 20 years ago. 
The money cost however is much larger. 

Frank H. Chambers, a minister of South- 
end-on-Sea, said of the behavior of day- 
trippers in that resort: “The women who 
arrive about noon are not all sober, but 
many go immediately to public houses and 
remain there drinking until 2.30 P. M. 
The conduct of these women often becomes 
disgusting.” This is only one little bit of 
evidence. The writer has frequently seen 
horrid sights when wandering about Lon- 
don. Such sights were familiar to some 
degree in some parts of America years 
ago. An ell now granted to the liquor 
interests of our country will lead to their 
seizing a yard in the future and familiar- 
ize our boys and girls with scenes now 
generally unknown to them under the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 

Profits of the English brewers in times 
of bitter unemployment and financial stress 
continue greatly to increase. Referring to 
the financial recovery of breweries during 
and since the war, G. Bailey Wilson, polit- 
ical and literary secretary of the United 
Kingdom Alliance, has said. “Out of the 
holocaust of the war the breweries rose 
phoenix-like to untold heights of wealth.” 
You have only to look round at the annual 
statements of the big brewery concerns, as 
reported in the financial columns of the 
London newspapers, to see that this state- 
ment is correct. The increase in beer duty 
of three shillings per barrel, it is claimed, 
is more than made up by the brewers in 
the decline in prices of the chief raw mate- 
rials used in the business. It has been tes- 
tified that the licensees dare not tell of 
the bondage in which the brewers hold 
them, some licensees saying: “We are 
nearly slaves, we have to do what we are 
told.’ With newspapers, wealth, social 
prestige usually, and sometimes govern- 
ment, on their side the brewers largely 
have things their own way. Shall Amer- 
ica take the chances of reverting to such 
a situation? 

G. Bailey Wilson also declared before 

the Royal Commission: “The brewing in- 
dustry is a trade of the well-to-do. 
In four London brewing companies I have 
counted among the shareholders 46 peers, 
20 peeresses, 161 lords, ladies and honor- 
ables (honorables are sons of peers), 47 
baronets, 106 knights, 10 dames, 17 mem- 
bers of Parliament, a large number of 
obviously well-to-do people, including law- 
yers and hundreds of officers in the army 
and navy, and over a hundred doctors.” 

The above refers only to four breweries, 
while there are many breweries in Lon- 
don and in the smaller cities and towns in 
England. It is not surprising that a busi- 
ness so buttressed with financial and social 
influences can successfully resist reform. 
The people of the United States should 
pause and consider that, having once deliv- 
ered themselves from the legal bondage of 
whisky and beer barons, it would be the 
height of undemocratic folly to return to 
that bondage again. 


By WittiaM C. ALLEN 


Lord Balfour of Burleigh has stated 
that he does not feel that state manage- 
ment is the most perfect method of con- 
trol. He has also stated: The liquor trade 
is practically the only trade whose expan- 
sion does not form part of, or contribute 
to, the welfare of the nation. As opposed 
to the brewer the retailer is in a position 
of dependence and almost complete help- 
lessness. The tenant has the work, the 
worry and the risk, and the brewer has 
the profits. The tenant who improves his 
house and his business is likely to have 
his rent raised until he is squeezed out 
altogether. The aim of the brewer is em- 
phatically not to create places of general 
refreshment but beershops. 


Again testified Lord Balfour: “Cases 
have come to my knowledge where the 


WHY PREACHERS MOVE 


Preachers are human. 

Congregations are made up of hu- 
man beings. 

Every preacher has peculiarities 
of his own. 

Every congregation has peculiar- 
ities of its own. 

Some preachers are high-strung 
and finicky. 

Some congregations 
strung and finicky. 

Some preachers like praise, but 
cannot stand criticism. 

Some congregations like praise, but 
cannot stand criticism. 

Some preachers do not study much 
and soon run out of sermons. 

Some congregations have spiritual 
dyspepsia and must have a change 
of diet occasionally. 

Some preachers do not have very 
much love in their nature. 

Some congregations do not have 
very much love in their nature. 

Soma¢@ preachers are rather fond 
of going about and telling of other 
people’s faults. 

Some congregations are like bill- 
boards on which are pasted the little 
mistakes and shortcomings of their 
preachers. 

Some preachers have been bitten 
by the gypsy bug and just like to 
move. 


—W. E., in Evangelical Herald. 


are high- 


police have been in receipt of regular pay- 
ments by licensees.” Lord Astor also has 
recently mentioned two cases in which, it 
was alleged, cash was offered to two Par- 
liamentary candidates—Conservative and 
Labor—for their support of the Trade. It 
will thus be seen that conditions in the 
United States years ago before the advent 
of Prohibition now exist in England. 
Again, payments to police can be made 
where there is no Eighteenth Amendment 
the same as where prohibitory laws exist. 
Let America take full notice that doing 
away with prohibitory laws does not cor- 
rect abuses. 


In Great Britain, as in America, the 
temperance cause suffers from the attitude 
of the metropolitan press. Almost all the 
daily newspapers openly stand for the traf- 
fic in intoxicants. They eagerly put up 
headlines adverse to the temperance situa- 
tion in America. Any “information” or 
dispatches from across the Atlantic pre- 
sumedly prejudicial to Prohibition is 
quickly published, while the correction of 
mis-statements is hardly given publicity. 
A credulous public is at times fed upon 
very silly local stories. Lord Astor has 
declared that the trade has found liberal 


advertising to be “a paying proposition.” 
Some of the more important magazines or 
weeklies must derive large returns from 
whisky and beer ads. But when we recog- 
nize that some of the great newspapers of 
the United States covertly seek to mislead 
our people we cannot condemn the news- 
papers of England. 

There are some notable exceptions to the 
above. The influential ‘Manchester 
Guardian,’ generally so fair when refer- 
ring to the United States, presents both 
sides of the question, The “Sunday 
Observer,” Lord Astor’s weekly, does the 
same. A mutual friend informs me that 
Lord Astor has a very open mind and 
that his great idea is to break the power 
of the liquor traffic. Lady Astor, we may 
remember, is a native of Virginia and 
America may be proud of her. Her hus- 
band has testified that “the trade has tried 
continuously to get her out of public life.” 

“The trade” in Great Britain does not 
love reformers in the United States any 
more than it loves reformers in its own 
land. “Ridley’s Wine and Spirit Circular,” 
the most influential organ of the wine and 
spirit trade in, Great Britain, five years 
ago wrote: “The American Nation, mostly 
of European extraction, have solemnly an- 
nounced (by Prohibition) to the civilized 
world that they in America have become 
such Americanized beasts that they cannot 
be trusted even with so little as a glass of 
ale because of the certainty that the mark 
of the American beast would show forth 
in them, and under the influence of Alcohol 
they would run out and commit some 
crime.” On the other hand, the temper- 
ance workers of brave old England look 
to America for sympathy and help. Our 
battle is their battle—their’s is ours. 

The reformers of England are doing some 
very fine work. Sir Josiah Stamp is con- 
sidered the outstanding business man, the 
leading economist of Great Britain. In 
1929, in an address before the Society for 
the Study of Imnebriety, he presented a 
cold-blooded but convincing picture dis- 
playing the effect of alcohol on the eco- 
nomic life of his nation. I wish that lee- 
ture, reprinted from the “British Journal 
ot Inebriety” could be distributed all over 
the United States. 


In the House of Lords there is a small 
but active group who follow Lord Astor. 
In the House of Commons a much larger 
temperance party makes itself politically 
felt. There is increasing opposition to 
the consumption of intoxicants on the part 
of brain workers, athletes, medical men 
employers. Business men are beginning to 
more fully understand that if they are go- 
ing to compete succesfully with the United 
States conditions must be different among 
the “working classes.” Dr. Eric Pearce 
Gould, F.R.C.S., the son of a great surgeon, 
and himself a leading surgeon, says: “A 
growing recognition of the very limited 
sphere of proper usefulness of alcohol has 
led, and is leading, to its gradual disap- 
pearance from routine use as a medicine.” 
Lady Horsley, the widow of an eminent 
physician, has described herself as not a 
Prohibitionist, but as a renunciationist. 
Not too bad a term! 


On this trip—my seventeenth visit to 
England—as compared with years ago I 
notice a change for the better. Despite 
many gross evils national sobriety among 
all classes has increased. Information re- 
ceived from various sources confirm these 
impressions. The automobile, the wire- 
less, the radio, the cinema have contributed 
to the diminution of drunkenness. There 
are today 3,900 parishes in the tight little 
island where Prohibition is enforced—mind 
enforced. There are fewer licensed houses 
to each 1,000 people than 20 years ago. 


A few days ago I heard Sir Murray 
Hyslop address the International Congre, 
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gational Council. He made a telling 
speech, which was received with enthusi- 
asm by delegates from all over the world. 
He declared that Englishmen are so very 


conservative that it will require more than 
one generation to achieve the progress so 
far made by America. But victory will 


He impressed the 
need of education and propaganda. 

Every Christian voter in the United 
States is responsible not only for the up- 
lift of his own country but for the uplift 
of other lands. In the midst of a glitter- 
ing civilization our moral and material 


ultimately be secured. 


conditions rise or fall together. England 
knows that if we keep faithful to our 
prohibitionary pledges she also will be 
compelled to follow. Do we accept and 
will we vote according to our responsi- 
bility? 

England, 1930. 


Theism and the Modern Mood 


By Walter Marshall Horton. 


“There is no discharge in that war.’ So 
the ancient seer declared and though the 
League of Nations, the Kellogg Pact, the 
London Naval Treaty, and sundry other 
agreements, may at last usher in the Parlia- 
ment of Man and arms thus become a 
fading racial memory, war will still go on. 
Man is so constituted that his ideas will 
never reach a state of equilibrium. When 
the war drum beats no longer “ignorant 
armies” and armies less ignorant will still 
“clash by night’”—and by day as well— 
with pen and paper and printing press as 
their munitions. There are intellectual 
tensions from which escape is impossible. 
And so in every group there is a right wing 
and a left, called by various names: Con- 
servative and Liberal, Fundamentalist and 
Modernist, Tory and Whig, Capitalist and 
Communist, according to time, place and 
issue. 

“Theism and the Modern Mood” is a 
contemporary illustration of this eternal 
conflict in its religious aspect. Dr. Hor- 
ton has taken up the challenge of the hu- 
manists and with his pen for his lance has 
come forward as the champion of those 
who still believe in God. Yet not of them 
all, for none knows better than he that a 
very large body of religionists would repu- 
diate his leadership. As the humanists 
under such exponents as John Haynes 
Holmes, Joseph Wood Krutch, Walter 
Lippman, and many more, such as Bert- 
rand Russell, H. G. Wells and Will Durant 
(some of whom would perhaps reject the 
label) stand in battle array over against 
the theists, these other theists, the Funda- 
mentalists, are so far to the right that they 
are utterly outside the theatre of conflict. 
Only its echoes reach them now and then, 
nor do they know what it is about. Pro- 
tected as it were by some vast headland 
against the drift of modern thought, they 
look upon both groups of protagonists as 
equally perverse and cry, “A plague upon 
both your houses!” Yet their security is 
an illusion, for before another generation 
has arrived their more alert children will 
be enlisting under the banners of the 
Krutches and the Russells on the one side 
or the Hortons on the other. Neutrality 
is never possible for long in the greater 
issues of life. 

What is humanism? Definitions are dan- 
gerous and rarely water-tight but it may 
be partially described in the words of Dr. 
Dietrich as the conviction that “man is the 


Scientists classify man with the animal. 
So far as his physical nature is concerned 
they no doubt are right in doing so. Man 
and the animal live in the bosom of the 
earth. In order to live they alike need air 
and water and food. For the appropria- 
tion of these elements they are made alike 
bodily. Hach has the same systems of 
respiration, digestion and circulation of 
blood. Hence it is said that man and the 
animal are-in every respect exactly alike. 
Man is an animal. 


But is that all? Is there not after all 
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highest product of the creative process with 
nothing above or beyond him but his own 
ideals, an end in himself, and not a means 
for carrying out the purposes of a superior 
being.” Reduced to practical terms this 
means the elimination of the supernatural 
and of all purpose in life save as through 
experience man works out a plan of his 
own. The gods whom man has worshiped, 
including the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, have been of his own making. 

Needless to say, from the Christian point 
of view this is a devastating position. Nor 
can it be denied that humanism is increas- 
ing its stride, not only among the intel- 
lectuals and near-intellectuals, but also 
among large numbers of the working 
classes, particularly in Russia, even though 
they do not know the name. It is a prod- 
uct of the scientific temper of our age 
and is helped rather than hindered by 
every denial of new truth in the supposed 
interest of dogmatic religion. 

Dr. John Haynes Holmes has chivalrous- 
ly admitted the force of Dr. Horton’s bril- 
liant analysis of the weakness of humanism 
and his forceful argument for the reason- 
ableness of faith in God. The theist suf- 
fers a handicap at the outset in this debate 
because he has to admit many of the facts 
from which the humanists derive their 
strength. Traditional religious dogma is 
no more acceptable to the modern theist 
than to the humanist and therefore the 
latter has to give away many of his ap- 
parent assets. Thus the quarrel is ulti- 
mately not over facts, as it is in the strife 
between the Modernist and Fundamental- 
ist. It is in the interpretation of the 
facts, and the inferences each party draws 
from them. This is where the weakness 
of the humanist becomes evident. Man 
with all his virtue and achievement is a 
weak reed upon which to lean. Dr. Hor- 
ton has been keen to see his advantage 
and quick to seize it—pointing out the 
credulity and inconsistencies of his oppo- 
nents, though always manifesting a kind 
and generous spirit. Doubtless it is this 
willingness to discuss the questions involy- 
ed in equal terms and with friendly appre- 
ciation and without any suggestion of 
intellectual excommunication, that led Dr. 
Holmes to speak of his work in the high 
terms to which allusion has been made. 

But negative criticism is not enough and 
it is when Dr. Horton offers his brief for 
a theistic interpretation of the universe 
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an immense difference between the two? 
This difference holds in what may be ecall- 
ed the spiritual endowments. By spiritual 
I mean powers that are not apprehended 
by the bodily senses. Man has an inward 
being—ceall it mind or soul or spirit. He 
has thinking, reasoning, feeling, imagining 
and determing powers. These are invisible, 
spiritual, but they are real facts. These 
powers combined in an organic unity con- 
stitute man’s personality and make him 
very different from the animal. 

By the cultivation and exercise of the 
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that he reaches his greatest strength. Ap- 
proaching his problem empirically, he seeks 
grounds which will justify him in the con- 
viction that there is reasonable support 
for faith in God. In this quest which he 
endeavors to carry forward in the scien- 
tific spirit, he reaches the conclusion that 
“God is a vast cosmic drift or trend to- 
ward harmony, fellowship, and mutual aid, 
whereby our efforts to create a just equili- 
brium in human affairs are supported and 
sustained.” Dr, Horton maintains that the 
assent to this proposition is not an act of 
faith but the recognition of “an empirical 
fact, capable of social verification—a fact 
as objective as those great stardrifts which 
astronomers are able to chart after years 
of patient observation.” 


This definition of God is far removed 
from those of our historic confessions of 
faith but on reflection we shall probably 
find that it comes as near to reality as 
their abstractions. The vital question, 
however, is whether Dr. Horton is fooling 
himself in his claims of objective verifica- 
tion of this cosmic drift which bears a 
marked similarity to Matthew Arnold’s 
“eternal not ourselves that makes for 
righteousness.” When we look backward, 
it is always easy and tempting to see some- 
thing like design where in truth there is 
only sequence. That the spokesman for 
the humanists will admit that Dr. Horton 
has proved his case is too much to expect. 
The last word has not yet been spoken 
upon this subject. Meantime it would 
appear that the theist must be content to 
rest his case on faith, in confident assur- 
ance that he has everything to gain and 
nothing to lose in so doing. In fact when 
his argument is over, this is the conelu- 
sion which Dr. Horton reaches: “In the 
last analysis Christian faith in God has 
its rooting in a venturesome moral atti- 
tude similar to that which is involved in 
every act of loyal devotion—a willingness 
to trust beyond the evidence.” 


This is a book that may be recommend- 
ed to those who wish to keep informed as 
to what is going on in the front trenches 
of modern religious thought. But its mod- 
ernity is its weakness. Events of the day 
and names of only ephemeral consequence 
are so frequently alluded to that it has a 
journalistic flavor not in keeping with the 
strength of its argument and the value of 
its purpose. 


powers of his soul man accomplishes great 
and wonderful things. He acquires a 
knowledge of the sun and moon and stars, 
of the earth and the things therein, of 
physics, chemistry and electricity; he eul- 
tivates the arts of architecture, poetry and 
music; builds cities, railroads and steam- 
ships; sends messages through the air to 
travelers in mid-ocean, talks from conti- 
nent to continent; invents machinery of 
a thousand different kinds; flies through 
the air; and accomplishes many other re- 
sults that are marvelous in our eyes. And 
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judging the future by the past and present 
no one is able to forecast even faintly 
what he may yet accomplish in the earth, 
The chasm separating man from the ani- 
mal is wider and deeper than that which 
separates the animal from the plant. And 
when it is said that the difference is one in 
degree only the reply is that the degree is 
so large as to place man in a category of 
his own. 

But says the opponent to this view: 
“The spiritual powers are produced by the 
material; the faculties of the mind grow 
out of the brains.” That the body is es- 
sential to man’s existence in the present 
order is well known. He uses his hody— 
his feet to walk, his eyes to see and his 
brains to think. He decides to walk or to 
stand still, to look or to close his eyes, to 
use his brains for research and for the 
study of this or that subject, or not to do 
so. The body does indeed at times influ- 
ence man’s feelings and thinking, yet it is 
a general truth that the mind controls the 
body, not the body the mind. The higher 
is not subject to the lower. We may not 
know how mind was created, nor how it 
operates, but we do know that man is 
endowed with its various operations and 
no other creature in the earth is so en- 
dowed. Science explains many things. We 
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rejoice in that fact. But science has its 
limitations. It does not know what life is 
or how it originated. Scientists smile at 
the literal interpretations of the accounts 
of world and human creation as given in 
Genesis; and may not be blamed for doing 
so. But others sometimes smile at some 
things they say; and they often smile at 
each other. Our ancestors in their early 
days regarded the Genesis stories as de- 
scriptions of actual facts; but other inter- 
pretations are necessitated today. To find 
in them the first premises for systems of 
theology or christology to thoughtful per- 
sons seems an unfortunate procedure. 
Nevertheless the representation that God 
made man in His own image and after 
His own likeness points to the true nature 
of man. Man feels himself spiritually re- 
lated to God and responsible to Him. 
We do not know when, where, how or 
why God created man. Science cannot 
help us in the matter. It knows just as 
little as we do. But man is here and is 
what he is. And here is the great world. 
We know a little of a little portion of it. 
We believe that God is the creator of 
everything. It is the firm conviction of 
our hearts that God is over and above, in 
and through the Great World and will 
bring all things to a good and wise con- 
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summation. We cannot prove this; neither 
can anyone deny it. Our hope is in God. 
For us the proof is lodged in the depth of 


our being. Some may not believe this. 
They need not, for such a conviction can 
not be produced by force. If anyone can 
find hope and comfort and peace in some 
other faith let him have it; but let him 
beware lest in the end his foundations 
give way. 

It matters not to us how God created 


man, whether “hy the word of His mouth” 
or “by a process of evolution” or hy some 
mode and manner that has not yet entered 
into the heart of man to conceive, he is 
here and he knows himself to be immensely 
more than the animal. He is bound up 
with this world as is the animal, and hence 
they need similar bodily organization. But 
as heretofore said, that which character- 
izes man is not the material in him but 
the inward, invisible spiritual forces with 
which he is endowed. No matter how these 
powers originated, man is a thinking, rea- 
soning, feeling and willing being. He is a 
person. Though he be linked up with the 
animal, the vegetable and the mineral be- 
neath him, he is raised up high above 
them. There is a mineral kingdom, a vege- 
table kingdom, an animal kingdom, and a 
human kingdom. 


Foreign Missions—the Heart of Christianity 


There is much superficial thinking about 
Foreign Missions. And much that is said 
and written is even worse, especially that 
which grows out of the spirit of infidelity 
and outright atheism. This is not an at- 
tempt to convert these hostile crities, but 
rather it is intended as a challenge to 
such Christians as may have become in- 
fected with this spirit and are influenced 
by the materialistic spirit of the present 
day, so as to have become lukewarm and 
indifferent to the great cause of Foreign 
Missions. 

There still lingers in the minds of many 
Christians the old notion that Foreign 
Missions are only a kind of annex, or ap- 
pendix to the Church, instead of being the 
heart of Christ’s Gospel. Such persons 
often regard any foreign missionary en- 
thusiasm as a kind of unhealthy state of 
the Church, as an inflamed appendix that 
should be cut out. The truth in the case 
is that such persons are suffering with 
heart trouble. For from the beginning, 
missions are the very inner substance of 
Christianity. 

Why do we engage in missions? The 
shortest answer is because Jesus Christ has 
commanded it. But, missions are rooted 
and interwoven in the very foundations 
and superstructure of everything that is 
Christian. 


In the first place missions are imbedded 
in every great doctrine of the Bible. For 
example, they are found in the doctrines 
of God the Creator, Who made all men of 
one blood, every nation of men to dwell 
on all the face of the earth, Who would 
have all men come to the knowledge of 
the truth and be saved, and Whose name 


is to be hallowed and Whose will is to _ 


be done on earth as it is in heaven. Or, 
in the example of the doctrines concerning 
Jesus Christ, Whom God’s love for the 
world gave as the Savior of all men, Or, 
in the doctrines concerning man, a crea- 
ture fallen from the original glory 
though made in the image of God; and 
even though all are sinners, yet all are 
intended to share in this redemption 
through Christ. 


The second foundation of Foreign Mis- 
sions is rooted in every ethical conception 
worthy of man. To mention only the great 
moral principle of love—God is love and 
His love embraces the whole world of 
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mankind, If we are to become like Him 
we will share in this love for all mankind. 
Any Christian who has this mind of God, 
as expressed in ‘Christ, will seek to save 
his fellowmen everywhere. It is futile to 
talk of being in the love of God without 
sharing the Christ we have with all the 
world. 

Missions grow out of the character of 
God, and if we are His children, missions 
grow out of our character even though we 
had no great command, “Go ye and make 
disciples of all the nations.” 


There is a third foundation for Foreign 
Missions, which is in the Church. On the 
day the Church was born, missions were 
born in the same historie act of God. The 
Great Command—to be Christ’s witnesses 
from Jerusalem unto the end of the earth 
—took form in flesh and blood in those 
disciples on whom the Holy Spirit came 
on Pentecost, the same day the Church 
was born. 


How any one can regard missions as 


‘only a useless if not harmless appendix of 


the Church, in the light of Pentecost, is 
beyond any reasonable explanation of this 
Scripture. Instead, we are forced to ac- 
knowledge that missions are the heart of 
Christianity and the spinal cord of the 
Church. 

In the fourth place, Foreign Missions 
are interlaced and interwoven in the his- 
tory both of the Chureh and of the world. 
There have ever been times when the very 
combination of world events and the inner 
state of the Church have compelled the 
Church to propagate or perish. It is true 
the history of missions has not always 
moved ina straight line. There have been, 
as it were, air-pockets when the work of 
missions dropped, but never has there been 
a fatal crash, Always the Church of Jesus 
Christ has righted herself and gone for- 
ward again with the love and zeal of be- 
lievers renewed to hear witness for their 
Christ to all the world. 

Foreign Missions may be in such an air- 
pocket at the present time, but the true 
disciples of Jesus Christ will not lose faith 
or courage, but by the power and guid- 
ance of their great Unseen Pilot will carry 
on, 

The Chureh has ever been the bearer of 
missions, and missions have ever been the 
planter of the Church, The two can never 


be separated, for they were born in the 
same act of God. To separate them is like 
separating soul and body, which is death 
to the body, the Church. 


There is a fifth foundation for Foreign 
Missions. It is the Biblical idea of the 
ethnology of the human race. The Greek 
word “ethnos,”’ meaning “race” or “nation,” 
occurs constantly in connection with every 
passage of Scripture pertaining to mis- 
sions. ‘All nations” is a recurring and a 
reiterated phrase of Christ and the apostles 
throughout the New Testament, in fact 
also throughout the Old Testament. The 
substance of this ethnological rooting of 
missions is simply that this Salvation is 
adaptable to “all nations.” No matter 
what their government, their culture, or 
their civilization, they can assimilate 
Christianity. The Gospel of the Kingdom 
is like “light,” “leaven,” and “seed.” In 
fact the sons of the Kingdom are the 
“sood seed” which the Great Sower, the 
Son of Man, casts out among all nations, 
and everywhere a new crop of Christians 
springs forth. Christianity is not a form, 
nor a law; it is Spirit and it is life. The 
fact that it can find lodgment among every 
nation, race, tribe, or tongue proves that 
it is of God, Who made all these nations 
to dwell on the face of the earth. 


Where is the person, therefore, who 
would assume the position that missions 
are only an appendix of the Church, when 
they are the heart and the life and the 
only reason for the Church’s existence? 

The foregoing is based on a volume of 
300 pages by Dr. Gustave Warneck, the 
first professor of missions in any univer- 
sity. He was professor in Halle, Germany. 
The hook was one of a scientific treatment 
of missions and was published forty years 
ago. But, in order that no one should 
think this out of date, let us quote from 
the “findings” and the “message” of the 
Jerusalem Conference of 1928. These 250 
Christian leaders of 52 nations of the pres- 
ent day, after citing the great problems 
of our age and the unrest of the nations, 
say (and please note the same fundamental 
idea of missions): “Our message is Jesus 
Christ. In His life and through His death 
and resurrection, Jesus Christ has disclosed 
to us the Father, the Supreme Reality, as 
almighty Love, reconciling the world to 
Himself by the Cross, forgiving men their 
sins and creating humanity anew for an 
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ever-growing, ever-enlarging, ever-lasting 
life. 
The Gospel is the answer to the world’s 


sreat need. It is not our discovery or 
achievement; it rests on what we recog- 
nize as an act of God. 

We ardently desire that the younger 


Churches should express’ the 
through their own genius, and 
forms suitable to their heritage. 

Our true and compelling motive les in 
the very nature of the God to whom we 
have given our hearts. Since He is love, 


Gospel 
through 


CHURCH 


His very nature is to share. Christ is the 
expression in time of the eternal self-giving 
of the Father. Coming into fellowship 
with Christ we find in ourselves an over- 


mastering impulse to share Him with 
others. We believe that men are made 


for Christ and cannot really live apart 
from Him. We cannot live without Christ, 
and we cannot think of men living with- 
out Him. Christ is our motive and Christ 
is our end. We must give nothing less, 
and we can give nothing more. 

We reaffirm that God, as Jesus Christ 
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has revealed Him, requires all His chil- 
dren in all circumstances, at all times, and 
in all human relationships, to live in love 
and righteousness for His glory. 


By the resurrection of Christ and the 
gift of the Holy Spirit, God offers His 
power to men, that they may be fellow- 
workers with Him, and urges them on to 
a life of adventure and self-sacrifice in 
preparation for the coming of His King- 
dom in its fullness. 


Tiffin, Ohio. 
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A WORD TO OUR READERS 


The editor wishes to call special atten- 
tion to the fact that we are privileged this 
week to present pictures of the two great 
Leadership Training Schools conducted by 
the Evangelical Synod of North America 
during the past summer, in which our 
esteemed colleague, Dr. C. A. Hauser, serv- 
ed as a member of the faculty. In addi- 
tion to his fine appreciation of the work 
of these schools, our leading editorial, 
from the pen of President Richards, sums 
up in splendid fashion many of the points 
of contact between our Church and that 
communion, which we are learning slowly, 
but surely, to know as “of our kith and 
kin.”’ We hope such information may serve 
to hasten a union which holds out so many 
opportunities for increasing usefulness. 


WHY A STEWARDSHIP YEAR? 


By the Rev. J. Harvey Mickley, D.D., 
Chairman of the Committee on Stew- 
ardship of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the General Synod 


Many of the members of the Reformed 
Chureh will ask the question, “Why a 
Stewardship Year?” Some of them will 
say, “Is not the Church all the time preach- 
ing and teaching Stewardship?” This the 
Church has been endeavoring to do; but, 
notwithstanding all her efforts along these 
lines, it is evident to every thoughtful and 
painstaking observer that the harvests 
have been anything but fruitful. 

The recent publication, “The U. S. Looks 
At Its Churches,” page 140, shows that 
from 1916-1926, 12 of 28 denominations 
have suffered losses in membership and 
that many of them are barely holding 
their own and comparatively few are 
making noticeable gains in membership. A 
study of these statistics and of conditions, 
as we know them to be in our own Church, 
shows the need of an intensive study of 
Stewardship in all its phases. ; 

Almost three-fourths of our country has 
suffered from a long drought accompanied 
by exeessive temperatures during the past 
two months. The fields on every side are 
brown and the little streams are dried up. 
In many places the harvests are less than 
half that of normal years, 

President Hoover has called the gover- 
nors of the states to a conference on ways 
of meeting the pressing needs of the hour, 
and to take steps to provide aid for needy 
farmers. If it was necessary for the 
President, and thoughtful people will agree 
that it was a wise and humane step, is it 
not equally wise and necessary, yea even 
more so, to set apart a Stewardship Year 
and study anew our relation to God and 
Christ His Son who gave His life for and 
founded His Church? 

Accordingly the General Synod in May, 
1929, alert to the opportunity and needs 
of the Church, approved of an intensive 
study of Stewardship, and its Executive 
Committee set the time for June 15, 1930, 
to June 15, 1931, The District Synods and 


the Classes have approved the period and 
the putting on of a program for Steward- 
ship Year. 

This work will be brought before the 
entire denomination in numerous articles 
in our Church and '8._S. papers and the 
“Outlook of Missions,” written by repre- 
sentative leaders, pastors, members of 
Boards and institutions. The Synods and 
Classes at their autumn meetings will join 
in the work of the Stewardship Year and 
an earnest effort will be put forth to inter- 
est our Consistories, Sunday Schools, Mis- 
sionary Societies, Young People’s Socie- 
ties and other organizations in a system- 
atic study of Stewardship and the prac- 
tice of the Stewardship principles. 

The Bible is full of the message of 
Stewardship. Therefore go to the Bible. 
Many of the parables of Jesus teach Stew- 
ardship. Let the Bible be studied in 
order to learn what it teaches concerning 
Stewardship and then endeavor to apply 
His teachings to the problems of our day 
and generation. The answer to the first 
question in the Heidelberg Catechism gives 
us a good platform to start with. The 
principles and teachings of the Bible have 
been acknowledged and practiced by the 
faithful followers of Christ through the 
centuries. They found them profitable. So 
will the followers of Christ today. 

These and many other reasons might be 
given for “Why a Stewardship Year” and 
more will be given in the many articles to 
follow. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Rey. Frederick W. Bald, B.D., from 5959° 


Yorkshire Ave., to 5310 Grayton Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Rev. R. C. Zartman, D.D., from 204 
Dickinson Ave., Swarthmore, Pa., to 447 
Park Ave., Collingswood, N. J. 

Rev. William G. Seiple, Ph.D., from Sen- 
dai, Japan, to 4119 Hayward Ave., Balti- 
more, Md. 


NOTICE 


The Theological Seminary of the Re- 
formed Church in the United States, at 
Lancaster, Pa., is beginning its 106th year 
on Thursday, Sept. 11, 1930, at 3 P. M. 
The opening address will be delivered by 
Rev. Nevin C. Harner. Registration of 
students, both old and new, will take place 
immediately after the opening service. 


Irwin Hoch DeLong, Dean. 


“New Worlds to Conquer” was the theme 
of an address to the Lion’s Club of Allen- 
town, Pa., by Dr. Simon Sipple. 

Because of the continued illness of Rev. 
Roy J. Freeman, of Pillow, Pa., his pulpit 
is being filled by his father, Rev. Joseph 
E. Freeman, 


The re-opening services in Fourth 
Church, Harrisburg, Pa., the Rev. Frank 
W. Teske, pastor, will be held Sept. 14, 
and the sermons will be preached by the 
editor of the “Messenger,” 


MORE VETERANS ENTER INTO 
REST 


The Rev. John H. Hartman 
The. Rev. Wilson F. More, D.D. 


On Tues., Sept. 2, the Rev. John 
H. Hartman, of Hanover, Pa., passed 
away, within one week of his 82nd 
birthday. He was actively engaged 
in the ministry for 46 years, retiring 
about 10 years ago. He is survived 
by his widow, 4 sons and 2 daugh- 
ters. Three of his sons are clergy- 
men: Revs. J. E., Chas. R., and Oliver 
8. Hartman. The funeral was con- - 
ducted in Emmanuel Chureh, Han- 
over, Sept. 4, with interment in Mt. 
Olivet Cemetery. 

On Thurs., Sept. 4, news came of 
the home-going of the Superintendent 
Emeritus of Bethany Orphans’ Home, 
Dr. W. F. More, one of the best 
known veterans in our ministry. Dr. 
More, who served so successfully as 
Supt. at Bethany from 1904 to 1927, 
died of cerebral hemorrhage at his 
home, on Applegate Lane, Bethle- 
hem, Pa., at the age of 72. Funeral 
services were conducted at the resi- 
dence on Sunday afternoon, and at 
Bausman Memorial Chapel, Bethany 
Home, Womelsdorf, on Monday, 
Sept. 8, at 10 o’clock. The body was 
laid at rest on the Home grounds, 
beside the body of his beloved wife, 
who died in 1919. This useful ser- 
vant of the Church is survived by 2 
daughters: Misses Florence BH. and 
Blanche R. More. A fuller account 
of the life and work of these breth- 
ren beloved will be published later. 


The Rev. Dr. J. Hamilton Smith, of 
Trinity Church, Pottstown, Pa., has been 
unanimously chosen as pastor of the old 
First Church, Easton, Pa. 

The 4th annual D. V. B. S. was held in 
St. John’s Church, Sinking Spring, Pa., 
Rey. Thomas W. Rhoads, pastor, with an 
enrollment of 220, and average attendance 
of 165; 17 teachers constituted the faculty. 
The pastor served as director. 


Rev. Frederick K. Stamm, of Clinton 
Ave. Congregational Church, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., has been broadcasting on recent Sun- 
days in place of Dr. J. Stanley Durkee in 
the “Friendly Hour” sponsored by the N. 
Y. Federation of Churches. 


The 4th annual D. V. B. S. was held 
in Immanuel Church, Shillington, Pa., Rev. 
Thomas W. Rhoads, pastor, with a total 
enrollment of 306, and average attendance 
of 255; 21 teachers served on the faculty, 
of which the pastor served as director. 

Dr. Wm. F. DeLong, president of the 
Eastern Synod, and Rey. Frank H. Moyer, 
of Phoebe Home, Allentown, were the 
preachers at the Home Coming services 
and first anniversary of the redediaatioats 
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of the historic Jordan Church, Walberts, 
Pa., the Rev. John LL. Guth, pastor, on 
Sept. 7. In the afternoon Judge Richard 
W. Lobst spoke. 

Shiloh congregation, Danville, Pa., Rev. 
Clark W. Heller, pastor, voted on Aug. 10 
to build a $45,000 addition to the Church 
School building. The construction is pro- 
gressing and the foundation has been laid. 
The social hall will seat 550. John Lobach 
attended the Camp at Mensch Mill and 
brought back to the school an interesting 
report on Aug. 31. 

The many friends of the Rev. Walter E. 
Garrett, of Hellam, Pa., share in gratitude 
and joy over his restoration from a serious 
nervous collapse, and his ability to resume 
his work as pastor of the Kreutz Creek 
Charge, York, Pa. Harvest Home Festi- 
vals and Home Coming services are an- 
nounced as follows: Canadochly, Sept. 14, 


10 A. M.; Locust Grove, Sept. 14, 2.15 
P, M.; Trinity, Hellam, Sept. 21, 10.15 
ea 

St. Mark’s Church, Reading, Pa., Rev. 


Gustay R. Poetter, pastor, will observe 
Harvest Home, Sept. 14. Holy Communion 
will be observed Oct. 5. The 39th anni- 
versary of the congregation will be cele- 
brated Nov. 16, when Dr. Charles E. 
Schaeffer will be the guest preacher. Sun- 
day evening worship will be resumed Oct. 
5. The 8. 8S. Rally will be held Oct. 5, 
and the C. E, Societies will resume their 
activities on Oct. 5. 

The Brown Memorial Reformed Church, 
Wichita, Kans., has issued a unanimous 
call to Rev. G. Leroy Moorhead, of Rock- 
wood, Pa., to become its pastor. Mr. 
Moorhead has accepted and will assume 
charge of the Church on Oct. 1. Mean- 
while the pulpit will be supplied by Dr. 
G. S. Ricker, pastor emeritus, who has 
been the acting pastor since the first of 
last February. 

The Ladies’ Aid Society of St. John’s 
Chureh, Bethlehem, Pa., Rev. Walter D. 
Mehrling, pastor, has provided, through 
DeLong Furniture Company, pews for the 
Church, Two beautiful flags, a Christian 
flag, and a United States flag, have also 
been supplied for the chancel, through the 
generosity of friends, supplemented by the 
members. The Harvest Home service is 
scheduled for Sept. 21, and the Fall Holy 
Communion for Oct. 19. 

First Church, Canton, O., Rev. R. W. 
Blemker, D.D., pastor, observed Home 
Coming Day Sept. 7. The 8. 8. attendance 
for July and August averaged 545 per 
Sunday. Young People’s Day will be Sept. 
14. Rally Day will be observed Sept. 21, 
and Promotion Day on Sept. 28. The 120th 
anniversary of the organization of First 
Chureh will be observed Sept. 28, with 
Dr. T. P. Bolliger as special speaker for 
the day. The pulpit during the summer 
was filled by Dr. BE. M. Beck and Rev. 
E. H. Guinther. 

Amity Church, Meyersdale, Pa., Rev. B. 
A. Black, pastor, has issued a calendar of 
the services and meetings being held from 
Sept. 1 to Jan. 11. Rally Sunday will be 
Sept. 28. Holy Communion will be ob- 
served Oct. 5. A Memorial service in 
honor of those who have died the past 
year, will be held Nov. 2. Home Mission 
Sunday will be observed Nov. 9. Nov. 16 
will be Preliminary Every Member Can- 
vass ‘Sunday, and Nov. 23 will be Every 
Member Canvass Sunday. Union Thanks- 
giving services will be held Novy. 27. 

In Zion Chureh, York, Pa., Rev. J. Kern 
McKee, D.D., pastor, the guest preachers 
during August were Revs. Harry S. Kehm 
and Clair Blum, pastor-elect of the Re- 
formed Church in Shippensburg, Pa. The 
mid-summer Communion, June 29, was at- 
tended by 399. Harvest Home was ob- 
served Sept. 7. The choir has recently 
been gowned, presenting a splendid ap- 
pearance, The choir has equipped the fire- 
place in the choir meeting room so that 
wood fires can be used for social affairs 
and meetings, and has invited the other 
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FURNITUREY 


small 
budgets have 
within their means. The years are proving 
the wisdom of their choice. 


Answering recent inquiries, the difference 
between the cost of Furniture by Delong 


furniture sold on a price basis is so 
that many churches with modest 


found DeLong quality well 


Folder, illustrating the features of 
a DeLong Pew, on request. Dept. C, 
DeLong Furniture Co., 1505 Race 
Street, Philadelphia. 


Illustrating a recent installation by 
DeLong Craftsmen 


FOR CHURCHES - SUNDAY SCHOOLS - PARISH BUILDINGS 


organizations of the Church to use this 
cheerful room as a meeting place. 

The very attractive and inspiring serv- 
ice published by the Board of Ministerial 
Relief and entitled “Veteran Servant of 
Veteran Ministers’ has been distributed 
among all the congregations of our Church, 
The year 1930 is the 25th Anniversary 
Year of the Board of Ministerial Relief 
and therefore the 1930 Ministerial Relet 
Service is a special anniversary number 
which it is hoped will be used by every 
congregation in our Church either on Min- 
isterial Relief Day, which is Sunday, Sept. 
28, or some Sunday or day near Sept. 28, 
which date has been assigned to the Board 
of Ministerial Relief as its special day 
this year. The General Synod desires that 
Ministerial Relief and no other object be 
stressed during the month of September of 
each year, 


The W. M.S. of St. James Church, Allen- 
town, Pa., Rev. Joseph S. Peters, D.D., 
pastor, continued its summer meetings with 
excellent gatherings in July and August. 
The July meeting was held at Community 
Park, Fogelsville, with an attendance of 
63; the August meeting at Ontelaunee 
Park, near Tripoli, with an attendance of 
75. Whole families attended the outings 
and the programs were interesting and 
complete as any of those rendered during 
the winter months. Picnic suppers were 
served. The Society made Mrs. Joseph 
S. Peters a member in memoriam of Lehigh 
Classis. Mrs. Peters was an active mem- 
ber of St. James Missionary Society for 17 
years, serving as first vice-president at the 
time of her death in January, 1930, 


A beautiful wedding was solemnized in 
the Emanuel Church of Minersville, Pa., on 
Tuesday, Sept. 2, when Verna Ruth, the 
younger daughter of Rev. and Mrs. O. R. 
Frantz was united in marriage to Mr. W. 
Miller Price, also of Minersville. Rey. 
O. R. Frantz, father of the bride, officiated. 
Both young people are prominent in the 
Church, the groom being an elder, treas- 
urer of the Church, member of the choir, 
and an accomplished vocalist. He is an 
ambitious and progressive bank clerk. The 
bride is an accomplished musician and a 
graduate of Minersville High School and 
the Braun School of Music. She is a 
prominent teacher of music. She likewise 
is active in Church work, being pianist of 
the Chureh School and assistant organist 
of the Church. Both are popular young 
people and enjoy a host of friends who 
wish them success in their married life. 


Rev. Charles D. Spotts, pastor of St. 
Peter’s Church, Lancaster, Pa., has return- 


ed from a month’s vacation, the first two 
weeks of which were spent as Director of 
the Young People’s Camp at Camp Mensch 
Mill, and the last two weeks in Bowmans- 
ville. Under the title, “Let Us Boost Our 
Church,” “St. Peter’s Tidings” calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the summer months 
have brought many evidences of the vital- 
ity of the Reformed Church in the form 
of the Summer Sehool of Religious Educa- 
tion, the Spiritual Conference, the School 
of Missions, Cedar Crest Summer School 
of Religious Education, Camp Mensch Mill, 
and the “Reformed Church Messenger,” of 
which it says: “This paper continues to be 
one of the best Church papers in the 
country. There was no such things as a 
summer slump in the quality of the mate- 
rials in the ‘Messenger.’ If you have not 
been reading it during the summer you 
have missed a real stimulus to your Chris- 
tian life.” 


The cut on the cover page shows the 
new location of the Third Reformed 
Chureh, 3606 Mohawk Ave., Baltimore, 


Md., consisting of a lot 385 feet in length, 
stretching from Mohawke Ave. to Hills- 
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CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


» TOWER CHIMES PLAYED FROM* 
4 ELECTRIC KEYBOARD AT ORGAN 
= ty) CHURCH BELLS—PEALS 
4, McShane Bell Foundry Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Church Decorator, Fresco-Painting and Decorating 
MURAL PAINTINGS A SPECIALTY 


Sketches Submitted on Application 
H. P. BERGER  : : Lebanon, Pa. 


MENEELY BELL CO. 


TROY, N. Y. and 
220 Broadway, N. Y. City 


BELLS 


M. P. MOLLER PIPE ORGANS 
Endorsed by the most eminent organists. 
Lead all makes for church, school and audi- 
torium use. Every organ a special creation 
for a particular use and guaranteed the high- 
est grade. Booklets and specifications on 
request. 


M. P. MOLLER 


Factory and General Offices 
Hagerstown, Maryland 


Special References: Organs in over three 
hundred Reformed Churches. 
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I. The Lake Erie School, Near 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 


The writer of this article had the rare 
privilege of spending four weeks during 
the past summer in two of the Evangelical 
Leadership Training Schools. This is one 
of the two denominations with which over- 


tures looking toward Church Union are 
pending. 


May we be permitted to say in advance 
that the total impression of our experience 
during these four weeks unfortunately 
seems to bear out the correctness of the 
statement in Dr. C. E. Creitz’s recent arti- 
cle in the “Reformed Church Messenger” 
that even “the name” of this Church body 
“was unknown to a large part of our con- 
stituency until this proposed union came 
under consideration.” We surmise had the 
Reformed Church sized up as clearly the 
spirit, achievements and ideals of the 
Evangelical Synod of North America as 
they seem to have measured us in this 
direction, we would probably long since 
have voted as this body did almost unani- 
mously to consummate the proposed union, 


3ut now to our immediate task of re- 
porting on what we saw at these interest- 
ing Summer Training Schools. It is note- 
worthy first of all that the Evangelical 
Synod of North America is among the 
pioneers in Summer School work, They 
began at Elmhurst, Ill., sixteen years ago, 
and now have eight schools, reaching out 
from New York to Texas and Mississippi, 
up through Kansas to Illinois and Minne- 
sota, across to the state of Washington and 
down the Pacific Coast. They annually en- 
roll about 600 students. The enrollment 
at the Lake Erie School this year was 186. 


Twenty-two persons constituted the fae- 


ulty. This school is situated near Dunkirk, 
N. Y., on Lake Erie and represents a 
property value of $165,000, This money 


was provided by the local constituency rep- 
resenting a membership much less than 
that of Eastern Synod. The spot is like a 
little bit of heaven let down and loaned 
by the Almighty for the purpose for which 
it is used. 

In response to the kind invitation of the 
Board of Religious Education of this 
Church we taught two courses, and had the 
opportunity of studying at close range, the 
spirit, plan of organization and program 
of work of this school. We came away 
greatly encouraged and enthused by what 
we saw. 

The educational idealism and experience 
revealed by the leaders of this work is of 
the highest character. Combined with this 
is a common sense method of gradually 
pushing up the educational level of the 
work to meet the present day requirements 


in the case. Three things stood out in 
strong relief. First, the deep spiritual 


tone of these schools, and the high grade 
worship features, soundly emotional and 
cultural, by which this spirituality is sup- 
ported. Second, the recreational features 
were carefully planned according to sound 
educational principles underlying fun, re- 
laxation, exercise and edification. Third, 
an unusually strong, well defined and prac- 
tical social gospel note ran through the 
entire program. Surely the Niebuhrs, and 
Vollmer have made a deep impression upon 
the Evangelical Synod of North America, 

In the handling and conduct of the stu- 
dent body, the new spirit of freedom found 
the finest possible expression. There was 


Dunkirk (N. Y.) Leadership Training 


not a single case that needed discipline. 
The spirit was so fine and free and happy, 
and religiously healthy. Naturally such 
an attitude of the student body is explie- 
able only by the fact that the relation 
existing between students and the faculty 
was of such a happy wholesome nature as 
to make this possible. Here was a real 
fellowship of learning, through worship, 
study, conference, play. An outstanding 
characteristic of this fellowship of learn- 
ing and sharing, was the conviction, that 
this school was but a symbol of the world 
brotherhood the Church was seeking to 
establish through the guidance of the 
Christ and the power of God. 

So like our own leadership training 
camps and summer schools is the work 
of this denomination, that we might easily 
exchange faculties and the work in each 
denomination would go on without any — 
marked changes other than the substitu- 
tion here and there of some denomina- 
tional content. Personally we felt most 
thoroughly at home. 


At an informal conference with mem- 
bers of the Board of Religious Education 
and other leaders a comparison of the 
educational ideals and plans of organiza- 
tion showed that educationally our lines 
are laid practically in the same places. In 
spots their work surpasses ours, in others 
our surpasses theirs. Church Union could 
only tend to strengthening the educational 
work of both of these Churches, at this 
time when neither can cope alone (as no 
small denomination can) with the great 
task ahead. If the pastoral leadership in 
our denomination could but see our weak- 
ness here and could have seen at close 
range as we saw it during these weeks, the 
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contribution the unification of our Boards 
of Education might make to our mutual 
work, Chureh Union would not be many 
moons in coming. 

We were amazed to learn that the $165,- 
000, the cost of the Dunkirk property, was 
provided by the relatively few Churches 
in the local Evangelical Synod Districts, 
the name they use to indicate the terri- 
torial bodies known to us as Synods. As I 
thought of the financial struggle we are 
having with our Camp Mensch Mill prop- 
erty, costing only one-tenth as much as 
the Dunkirk property, it seemed to me we 
could learn much from our association with 
our Evangelical brethren in the way they 
provide for their young people, and from 
the estimate they place on securing the 
future leadership of the Church. 

There is a strength in the Evangelical 
Synod with which we of the Reformed 
Church should not longer delay to ally 
ourselves for our common good and the 
greater good of the Kingdom cause. After 
Dunkirk we went to the Elmhurst Summer 
Leadership Training School. 


II. The Elmhurst School, Near 
Chicago, Ill. 


The Elmhurst Leadership Training 
School represents a distinct contrast to 


the school at Dunkirk. Although the 
faculties were almost identical, the courses 
of study offered and the total printed pro- 
gram to be carried out was practically the 
same for both schools, the two schools 
were fundamentally different in their ae- 
tual happenings. The reason for the dif- 
ference lies in the geographical environ- 
ment, Dunkirk is a camp site. Elmhurst 
is a college campus. The open sky, beau- 


-Evangelical Synod Of North America 


tiful Lake Erie, a spacious woodland, sum- 
mer cottages, and knickers suggest one 
type of human experience. The circum- 
scribed campus, rows of even the most 
wonderful and stately elms, college build- 
ings and all the artificial paraphernalia 
that go with these, and street dress— 
these things suggest a rather different 
type of experience. Incidentally may we 
remind ourselves, that the purchase of 
Camp Mensch Mill has back of it sound 
and careful educational reasoning. 

The Elmhurst School numbered 203 stu- 
dents. As in the case of Dunkirk they 
came great distances: Illinois sent 56, Mis- 
souri 55, Indiana 35, Wisconsin 24, Michi- 
gan 9, Ohio 8, Iowa 6, Minnesota 2, Ken- 
tucky 2, Pennsylvania 1, New York 1, 
later registrations 4, The faculty num- 
bered 25. 

The far outreach of these two schools 
amazed me. Why do they come these 
stretches? In many instances from 1,000 
to 1,200 miles. My four weeks of closest 
fellowship with these young people con- 
vinces me that there is a young people’s 
consciousness in the Evangelical Synod 
Church, so pronounced and wholesome that 
we of the Reformed Church might profit 
much at this point by a mingling of our 
young people’s forces, When in conference 
with members of the faculty, and their 
Educational Board members, I inquired 
what they thought lay back of the inability 
of our denomination to secure a larger en- 
rollment in some of our schools from the 


Churches in the strong centres adjacent to 


our schools, They suggested the desire of 
youth to go abroad into new and remote 
places. This partly explains their larger 
enrollments. But probing deeper, we found 


that back of these large enrollments, were 
the ministers, who gave personal attention 
to the enrollment. In some instances min- 
isters brought their students. Others even 
remained and availed themselves of what 
the schools had to offer them. 

From the classroom discussion, from 
casual conversation with the students and 
from conferences with their leaders, we 
discovered in both schools a rising tide of 
interest along practically all lines of mod- 
ern Church work. Benevolent gifts show 
a marked increase, large men’s gatherings 
are held, women’s work is well established, 
They do an important missionary work in 
India and Honduras. They have a strong 
Social Service Commission. Their eduea- 
tional work shows the earmarks of the 
finest thought and practice of the day. 
In higher education, Elmhurst College is 
typical of what is going on. A million 
dollar campaign is on which has the hearty 
co-operation of this beautiful suburban 
town sixteen miles west of Chicago. Stu- 
dent work at the universities and colleges 
is receiving careful attention. Eden Theo- 
logical Seminary in its outward equipment 
and faculty ranks among the finest insti- 
tutions of this kind in the land, 

As far as religious education in the local 
Church is concerned, the ideals, forms of 
organization and work now going on in 
our respective Boards are so much alike, 
and the spirit of their staff so fraternal 
and co-operative, that we venture to say 
that Church Union with this body would 
hardly cause a ripple as far as readjust- 
ment of organization and personnel is con- 
cerned. 

It is true we were a guest and not a 
member of the family, hence we might be 
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ted to see mainly the dress parade, has done enough to put him behind the 
ut during a fellowship of four weeks, one  hars, but no one says a thing about it. 
es a friend and in a measure shares “Perhaps it isn’t true? Why, sure it is. 
the intimacies of the failures and hopes “They certainly told you about the clerk, 
ll as the achievements of one’s host. didn’t they? 
lo one of these intimacies we wish to bear “She looks like a good woman? Well, 
testimony. We failed to note that delu- let me tell you, you can’t always tell by 


», self-deceptive spirit so characteristic 
‘an impoverished faithless soul, namely, 
the supposed inability to perform a real 
Christian man’s task, that dead hand that 
rests so heavily and so generally upon the 
Church today. Instead we were impressed 
vith the fine sense of Christian responsi- 
bility, the will to do, and trust in the 
inexhaustible riches of the living God, and 
His Christ who would lead us on to greater 
vietory. 

[It is this fine spirit of faith and adven- 
ture that fears only the weakness that 
comes from separation of Kingdom forces 
that should be united, that reaches out to 
the Reformed Chureh for mutual strength- 
ening in the greater task ahead. Let’s 
change our defeatist attitude of looking 
for the difficulties that seem to lie in the 
way of union, into one of the Christian’s 
faith in our Master’s ability to point out 
ways and means of overcoming even the 
obstacles humanly considered insurmount- 
able. In faith and mutual confidence let’s 
accept the hand of fellowship so sincerely 
and genially extended to us by these 
brethren and may God speed the day of 
union. 


News in Brief 
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dale Ave., with a width of 150 feet, in 
the western section of the city known as 
West Arlington, near Gwynn Oak and Lib- 
erty Heights Aves. Through all of last 
year the pastor, Rev. J. R. Bergey, con- 
ducted services at the mission located in 
the West Arlington section. At the earliest 
possible moment, when Third Church was 
ready to remove from her downtown cen- 
ter, Mission and Church merged by moving 
into the renovated Church House, located 
on the lots above defined. The building 
offers ample space for the present, with 
an assembly room, primary Sunday School, 
and kitehen on the first floor, and the par- 
sonage for the pastor and his family on 
the second floor. Besides there is ample 
room on the grounds for recreational pur- 
poses. These facilities furnish delight to 
both members and friends of the Church. 
Since April 27, 1930, the happy Sunday of 
union in the Chureh House, both Chureh 
and Mission are enthusiastic in the one- 
ness of their endeavors. 


COACHING THE NEW MINISTER’S 
WIFE 


Edward Derbyshire, in 
“The Baptist” 


The new minister and his family had 
arrived. After visiting around for some 
days he was notified that his furniture was 
at the freight house, and then there was 
great excitement in getting settled and 
making his possessions fit into the new 
parsonage. While the rolls of rugs were 
still decorating the parlor floor, and while 
everything else was in the first stage of 
settling, who should come to call but one 
of the town’s supposedly leading ladies. 
She was offered the only chair that had 
lost its erate, and the minister’s wife set- 
tled herself on a roll of rugs ready to 
enjoy a good visit. 

The caller began the conversation by say- 
ing, “I just felt that I had to come and 
see you. I wonder if the deacons told your 
husband about the Church before they 
called him? 

“No? 

“You would rather not know? Well, 
there are a few things you ought to know. 
One of the deacons is the worst man! He 


By Mrs. 


Well, I didn’t think they would. 


looks. You haven’t heen a pastor’s wife 
very long, have you? 

“Now, I would like you to give your 
husband a little advice. The Sunday School 
needs a new superintendent. The one we 
have now should not hold such a position. 
He doesn’t know how to lead the young 
people at all. 

“You heard that he was a good man? 
Well, all I can say is, whoever told you 
that didn’t know anything about it. 

“Then there is the missionary circle. 
Why, it’s terrible the way that is run. 

“Am IT a member of it? I should say 
not! 

“Perhaps I could help to improve it? 
Oh no! not until they put out some of the 
leaders. 

“Well, it’s getting late and I must be 
going, but it seemed to be my duty to 
come and tell you a few things. 

“You wish I hadn’t? Oh! but some one 
ought to. Now you and your husband 
know what is what and you can go ahead 
with your work. 

“Oh, there’s is one more thing—that 
junior society! All they do there is giggle 
and make a noise. I won’t let my girl 
go, for they never learn them anything. 

“Who leads it? One of the mission circle 
ladies, and little she knows about leading, 
too. You just ought to hear some of the 
things she tells them. 

“T live just down the street, and I want 
you to run in often. If there is anything 
you don’t understand, just ask me and I 
will tell you all about it. Let me be your 
friend, for this is the hardest field you 
ever came to, I’ll tell you that. 


“You think they are all more or less 
hard, and if we all work together it makes 
them easier? Well, don’t expect that here, 
for they won’t work together. They all 
want their own way. 

“Well, goodby! Run in often.” 

That night at the table the minister’s 
wife said to the minister, “Do you know 
what kind of a Church we have come to? 
So far as I can learn there isn’t a good 
person in it.” But he only said, “Cheer 


up! ‘There is none good but One’.” 


Some years after, when the minister was 
called to another field, his wife went to 
say goodby to her first caller. In the 
course of her conversation she said, “When 
you call another pastor, please don’t tell 
his wife the things you told me,” 


“Why, didn’t you like it? I meant it for 
your good, ’m sure. How could you do 
good work if you didn’t understand your 
people?” 


When thou hast done a good act and 
another has received it, why dost thou 
still look for a third thing besides these, 
as fools do, either to have the reputation 
of having done a good act or to obtain a 
return?—Marcus Aurelius, 


FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL 
COLLEGE OPENS 144TH 
YEAR 


The 144th year of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College will open Sept. 18, with a 
larger enrollment of students than last 
year, when 735 students were registered. 
President H. H. Apple, D.D., LL.D., will 
make the opening address. 


Freshmen will be given an opportunity 
to become acquainted with each other sey- 
eral days previous to the opening of col- 
lege under the guidance of the “Y” Com- 
mittee and the Student Senate, headed by 
Dr. Paul M. Limbert, professor of Reli- 
gious Education, and H. J. Budd, student 
secretary. 
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Two new professors have been added to 
the faculty roll to take the places of men 
who have resigned. Prof. Paul H. White- 
ly, Ph.D., of Colgate University, has been 
elected to head the Department of Phys- 
chology, succeeding Ray H. Dotterer, 
Ph.D., ’08, and Byrt W. Fisher, who re- 
cently retired from the principalship of 
the Lancaster Boys’ High School, will take 
the place in the Department of Education 
left vacant by Mortimer E. Marshall, 
E.D. The departure of Dr. Dotterer is 
much regretted as he is an especially able 
man who has made a fine record. He goes 
back to State College, of which faculty he 
was a member before coming to Franklin 
and Marshall 5 years ago, and will head 
the Department of Philosophy, which is 
his special subject. The $75,000 Facken- 
thal Swimming Pool, made possible by 
B. F. Fackenthal, Jr., LL.D., president of 
the Board of Trustees, is rapidly being 
completed, the cement work having been 
finished. It is planned to be ready for use 
Nov. 1. 

The second annual Home Coming day is 
arranged to be held the week-end of Oct. 
25-26, when Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege will play Muhlenburg College in foot- 
ball. It is expected that there will be a 
large attendance of alumni, exceeding last 
year. 

Two national fraternities have found 
new houses; the Phi Kappa Sigma having 
purchased a large double house at the 
corner of Race Ave. and New St., which 
has been altered and made into one house. 
The Phi Kappa Psi fraternity bought the 
Phi Kappa Sigma’s house next door to it 
at 558 W. James St., and is converting its 
old home into one house. 


Robert J. Pilgram, Sec’y. 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Ministers and members returning from 
vacation for the work of another year will 
be pleased to know that our Pension Fund 
has been growing quite steadily, increas- 
ing more than Ten Thousand Dollars per 
month until August came with drought and 
almost everybody away on vacation. 

Now September opens with a check from 
one of our good friends for One Thousand 
Dollars. This individual gift is greatly 
appreciated at this time and we know of 
others that will follow during the year. 

We have just received copy of a letter 
sent by Rev. Perry H. Bauman, of Toledo, 
Ohio, to the ministers in his Classis. He 
says, “Our Ministerial Relief has not re- 
ceived the proverbial treatment of the 
football, it has not been kicked about, 
simply ignored. God surely cares for His 
ministers and there ‘must be a deep sym- 
pathy in your heart for the Veterans of 
the Cross who are forced to bow before 
the demands of advancing age. 

“Have you any suggestions which you 
feel will be valuable in bringing this mat- 
ter to the attention of our members? Would 
you be willing to co-operate in a Union 
service? Plan an exchange of pulpits with 
some minister of your selection to bring 
this issue home to the people of your com- 
munity! 

“Please observe the service suggested by 
the Board and, if possible, prepare the soil 
for a United Classical effort this fall and 
winter.” 

That is a splendid letter. I shall write 
expecting Rev. Mr. Bauman to tell me that 
all the ministers are ready and willing to 
do what they can to complete the Pension 
Fund at the earliest possible date. 

While writing this article, Rev. Benj. 
Stern, D.D., came into the office with Five 
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Hundred Dollars for the Annuity Fund. 
Fifteen Hundred Dollars from two people 
on a Saturday morning suggests the won- 
derful things that might be done if all our 
ministers and people would accept Perry 
H. Bauman’s suggestion and start a United 
Classical effort throughout our Church this 
fall and winter. 

Then we would have wonderful results 
to report in the Completion of our Pension 
Pund. Will you do your part? 


J. W. Meminger, Secretary. 


Woman’s Missionary 
Society News 


Mrs. Edwin W. Lentz, Editor 
311 Market Street, Bangor, Pa. 


Praying for Peace. this 


and 
Dee. 1, hand, heart and spirit must be of 


Between 


Eva Clark Waid Me- 
morial Fund of $10,000 will not be ae- 
complished. Through this reminder, a call 
to give liberally goes to every woman who 
desires Education for World Peace. Few 
who read the column have not heard of— 
and many have enjoyed the friendship of 
Hva Clark Waid, one of this generation’s 
most consistently ardent workers for a 
Christian America and for World Peace. 
A year and three months ago she was 
called to her eternal reward. So far her 
mantle has been fitted to no one. But 
we who cheered from the bleachers strive 
toward our nearest equivalent—that of a 
Memorial Fund whose earnings shall be 
used toward maintaining the Conference 
on the Cause and Cure of War... . Read, 
if you have hand, heart and spirit, that 
Education for World Peace shall be con- 
tinued, send your contribution through 
vour local treasurer. Designate it for the 
Eva Clark Waid Memorial Fund. 


one accord or the 


The Broader Home Missions. To see in 
the concrete conditions which called or 
still are calling the pioneer home mission- 
ary—this was the underlying motif in the 
selection of the Reading Course fiction for 
this year. We glance over the list to fit 
some of the selections into their niche. 
In “Heirs” we see a second wave of Euro- 
pean settlers literally crowding out those 
who had come in the wake of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. . . . Different of course from the 
first crowding westward of the Red Man 
by those settlers who staked off their 
homesteads on the bleak hillsides of New 
England. The situation is a pioneer home 
mission problem. In “Arrogant Beggar” 
we move among those who live in city 
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PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


of the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches 


Approved by Synod and General Assembly. 
Bible, Religious Education, and allied subjects, lead to B. R. BE. 
Tuition, $100. 
tuition, room, board, gymnasium, swimming pool, infirmary, ete. 
24th year begins September 18, 1930. 


out degree. Also, home-study courses. 


available. 


Highest college standards. Courses in 
degree or diploma with 
Young women pay $400 for 


Scholarship loans 


Address Clinton H. Gillingham, President, 1122 Spruce Street, Box R, Philadelphia, Pa. 


tenements. The story is not description 
by one who observed but it is the very 
heart throb of one who reaches from the 
dark into the sunshine of life. “Can’t Get 
a Red Bird” pictures the helplessness of 
the tenant farmer in the leash of “King 
Cotton.” The value of the book lies in 
its challenge to co-operation by the Chris- 
tian Chureh that Extension Work, to cover 
all of life, shall reach to out-of-the-way 
places. In the group of novels are three 
with the Northwest for background. The 
Educational Commission aims to select fine 
books from among new literature for the 
Reading Course. In ineluding “Wild 
Geese” and “Arrogant Beggar” an excep- 
tion was allowed. On the authority of 
District Superintendent of the Northwest, 
the Rev. Theodore P. Bolliger, we included 
“Wild Geese” because it presents a true 
picture of life among our German Russian 
settlers of the Dakotas and Western 
Canada. In “Arrogant Beggar” we hope 
all who read it may read other works of 
Anzia Yezierska. 


Leaving for China. Miss Alice Trauh, 
missionary nurse, detained in America be- 
cause of unsettled conditions in China, has 
had the heartening word that she is to sail 
on Sept. 19. Miss Traub was to have been 
among our missionary speakers at Mission- 
ary Educational Institutes. While we must 
arrange for another speaker we rejoice 
that Miss Traub has her great desire— 
that of going where her heart is. Miss 
Traub has been staying in Allentown with 
her sister, Mrs. G. D. Knecht. 


The 44th annual meeting of the W. M. 
S. of Pittsburgh Synod will take place 
Thursday and Friday, Oct. 2 and 3, in the 
Reformed Church of Irwin, Rev. E. N. 
Dietrich, pastor. Recognition exercises 
will feature the Thursday evening session 
when a large number of readers of certain 
designated books for the Reading Circle 
will be accorded recognition for having 
achieved a total of 24 units, which entitles 
them to receive a diploma. Readers who 
have exceeded this number of units, will 
receive seals. Friday afternoon, Mrs. F. 
W. Leich, of Dayton, Ohio, will speak on 
the subject of organization and member- 
ship. Friday evening, Dr. William DeLong 
will speak on the subject of Church Build- 
ing funds. Miss Ruth Heinmiller will be 
the guest speaker at the banquet for 


REVIVAL GEMS No. 3—10c 


A superior new song book for meetings, 
Sunday Schools, and general use Best 
of the old and new hymns. Priced low. 
$10 per 100, not prepaid; single copy, 
15c postpaid. Send us 2: and we will 
mail you two books. Revival Gems Nos. 
2 and 3. (Round or shape notes.) 


SAMUEL W. BEAZLEY & SON 
3807 Armitage Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


EXTRA MONEY-~-~Easy! 

Sell Christmas Cards! Deal direct with 
Manufacturer of outstanding $1 Box As- 
Sortment of 24 fine engraved designs; also 
personal name imprinted greetings. You'll 
be surprised at our prices and commission 
to you. Write for Samples and Details. 
Thistle Engraving and Pub. Co., Dept. J, 

20 Vesey St., N. Y. 


EVERYBODY BUYS CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Barn big money with our attractive box assort- 
ments, containing 21 beautiful cards, matched 
envelopes, in smart Gift Box. Sells for $1.00; 
cost you 50c; 100% profit. Every card a mas 
terpiece. Most attractive money-maker in the 
field. Write for particulars! 

BEACON CARD CO., Dept. 104—170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


G. M. G. members Thursday evening. 
Delegates desiring entertainment are ask- 
ed to notify Mrs. H. D. Hershey, Irwin, 
Pa., chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee. Credentials must be sent to Mrs. 
W. F. Ginder, St. Petersburg, Clarion Co., 
on or before Sept. 25. 


Mrs. Maud B. Trescher, Cor. Secty. 


The W. M. S. of the Synod of the 
Potomac will convene in the 16th annual 
session, First Church, Carlisle, Pa., Sept. 
23-25, 1930. The Executive Committee will 
meet in the Church at 3 P. M., Sept. 23. 
This meeting is called one week earlier 
than the constitution date at the request 
of the hostess society. Please notify your 
delegates to send their names to Miss Gert- 
rude Pamperrien, Carlisle, Pa., not later 
than Sept. 15. Hntertainment will be pro- 
vided on the Harvard plan to all who meet 
this requirement. Send delegate credentials 
to Mrs. I. A. Raubenhold, 223 N. Hartley 
St., York, Pa., not later than Sept. 15. 
See Art. 6, page 2 of Synodical Constitu- 
tion, regarding who are entitled to voting 
membership in Synodical Convention, 


Mrs. L. A. Peeler, Synodical Pres. 
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Birthday Greetings 


By Alliene S. De Chant 


Some folks think that kings and erown 
princes are high and mighty men who al- 
ways wear gold crowns, and go about in 
braided uniforms, with swords clanking, 
while everybody bows low to them and 
shouts, “Long Live the King!” But kings 
and crown princes are human folks, and 
how they love boys and girls! That’s why 
I want to pass this story about Arabella 


Mackintosh and the King of England on 
to you: 

The Duke of Devonshire, who has just 
celebrated his 62nd birthday, is one of the 
greatest landowners in England. He owns 
186,000 acres of land. He is a close friend 
of the King, who visits him at Chatsworth. 
The King met the Duke’s little grand- 
daughter, Arabella Mackintosh, on his way 
down to breakfast one morning. He ask- 
ed what her name was. “Arabella,” she 
said simply. “What is yours?” “George,” 
replied the King. “Well, George, you'd 
better hurry down to breakfast,” said lit- 
tle Arabella, “’cos granny will give you no 
end of a scolding if you’re late.” 


“Better hurry, George” greetings to all 
my Birthday Club boys and girls, who’d 
like to keep a king from being scolded, 
too! 

P. S. Your Birthday Lady saw the 
emperor of Japan, once. It was when he 
was Prince Regent. And though he wore 
a gorgeous uniform, and though his path 
way was spread with sand that had not a 
mark upon it, yet he looked as if he’d far 
rather be having fun with the Prince of 
Wales. You see, when the Prince of Wales 
visited Japan, he and the Prince Regent 
(so the newspapers told us), stole away 
one day, all by themselves, while police- 
men hunted frantically! And the news- 
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papers reported that the Prince of Wales 
had his jinricksha puller change places 


with him! 


TODAY IS THE DAY 


Today is the day to live, 

For yesterday’s passed away. 
So live every minute 
For all that is in it; 

You're sure at least of today. 


Today is the day to smile; 
Let yesterday’s sorrow lie. 
Be brave and courageous, 
For smiles are contagious; 
You need to be happy—try. 


Today is the day to work, 

The task that is set each one. 
Don’t wait for tomorrow, 
From future to borrow 

May leave your life’s work undone. 


Today’s the day to forgive; 
Cast hatred and wrath away. 
For some day don’t wait, 

It may be too late; 
Just clean off the slate today. 


F. W. Workman. 


Puzzle Box 


ANSWERS TO—BEHEADED WORDS, 
No. 14 

1, Presides; 2. Relapse; 3. 

4, Relate; 5. Moat; 6. Shall; 


Strained; 
7. What. 


DOUBLE-TIED WORD CUBE, No. 12 


Across: 
1. When one rips or pulls forcibly apart. 

2. To settle an income upon an institu- 
tion. 

3. Barth from which unburnt bricks are 
made. 

4. Dressed in official garments. 

>. An inhabitant of Sweden. 

Down: 
The same as across. 


A.M. 8: 


FEMININE LOGIC 
Hubby (shopping with wife): “How 
would this cloth do for your new dress?” 
Wifey: “It wouldn’t do at all. No- 
body’s wearing that.” 


Hubby: “Well, here’s something else. 
How’s this?” 
Wifey: “Oh, that wouldn’t do either. 


Everybody’s wearing that.”—Pathfinder. 


The Family Altar 


By Ellen Gross Pontius 


HELP FOR THE WEEK OF SEPT. 15-21 


Practical Thought: Of a truth I per- 
ceive that God is no respecter of persons: 
but in every nation he that feareth Him 
and worketh righteousness is acceptable to 
Him. Acts 10:34-35. 

emory Hymn: “Lord Jesus, I Long to 
Be,” 


Monday—Jonah’s Call 
Jonah 1:1-3 
Coming after a book which is a ery of 
hatred of enemies and vengenance on any 
one who was not Jewish, especially the 


THE PASTOR SAYS 
By John Andrew Holmes 


Sometimes a minister who has 
neither education nor character is an 
unqualified success. 


people of Edom, the story of Jonah coun- 
teracts the narrow-mindedness of Obadiah. 

And lest we miss the lessons of this 
great book let us from the outset under- 
stand that it is story not history. George 
Adam Smith wrote, “To treat as prone this 
story is not only to sin against the com- 
mon sense which God has given us_ but 
against the simple obvious intention of the 
author. It is blindness both to reason and 
to scripture.” 

Though Jonah hated everything not 
Jewish, the word of the Lord came unto 
him saying, “Arise! Go to Ninevah to 
preach.” Jonah was stunned. “O God, 
Thou art mistaken! Preach to the Nine- 
vites that they may be saved! They are 
our bitterest enemies! Think of what 
Thou art asking of me! Dost Thou not 
remember, dost Thou not consider that it 
was the rough Ninevite soldiers who dese- 
erated our synagogues, insulted our peo- 
ple, carried off our wives and children, 
were victorious over us in battle, depopu- 
lated our towns, mocked and outraged them 
and everything we held dear—our homes, 
fatherland and religion! Preach to them? 
I cannot.” But still the haunting voice 
repeated the same command. Somehow 
Jonah could not get away from it. So 
Jonah set out, but instead of going east 
to Ninevah he took a ship westward to 
Spain. 

Prayer: O God, forgive our prejudices 
and selfish differences which we allow to 
separate us from one another. Tear the 
darkened glasses from our eyes and the 
blue-blood from our hearts that we may 
glow with friendliness to Hindu or black 
man, to alien or barbarian. Amen. 


Tuesday—ZJonah’s Flight 
Jonah 1:4-10 


The ship had not gone very far on the 
Mediterranean before a_ teriffic storm 
arose. The crew was made up of “heath- 
en.” Jonah was the only one on board 
who claimed to know the one true God. 
The sailors all fell down to worship their 
gods, beseeching that the storm might pass. 
Jonah was the only one who did not go 
through some religious performance. He 
was sound asleep. The crew awoke him 
and then cast lots to see which person had 
angered the gods. The lot fell to Jonah 
who offered his own life to calm the storm. 
So the sailors picked him up and threw 
him overboard. But God sent a great fish 
to preserve Jonah’s life. 

Two lessons emerge from this story so 
far: (1) God is merciful. In spite of 
Jonah’s willful violation of God’s com- 
mandment and his duty, his life God pre- 
served. Any person who is willing to lay 
down his life for others, toward Him, God 
will be merciful even though in the crisis 
he, instead of thinking about his God, is 
worse than a heathen. Indeed Jonah was 
really the only heathen on board. (2) 
Sooner or later he who tries to thwart 
tod’s purposes will go rocking in a storm, 
Ought not all who do not believe in foreign 
missions take heed? But when one throws 
his life into the storm, he will quiet the 
troubled heart-waves, turn from the west 
and, facing the east and the Nineyahs, 
will perform the God-given mission. Jonah 


PEN PRICKS 
By John Andrew Holmes 


Better be a million dollars owning 
nothing than nothing owning a mil- 
lion dollars. 
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fled from the truth of loving non-Jews. 
But here he was willing to lay down his 
life for the heathen sailors. 
Prayer: 
“Jesus, Savior, pilot me 
Over life’s tempestous sea; 
Unknown waves before me roll, 
Hiding rock and treacherous shoal; 
Chart and compass come from Thee 
Jesus, Savior, pilot me.” Amen. 


Edward Hopper. 


Wednesday—Jonah’s Prayer 
Jonah 2:1-10 

Many people when they are in trouble 
pray more fervently than in calmer times. 
When one recalls that this book of Jonah 
was written during the literary activity of 
the Exilie period and thinks of Jonah as 
the Hebrew nation charged with a world- 
mission yet torn away from the homeland, 
one can see how the prayer-experience of 
Jonah harmonizes with the penitential 
psalms of that period: 

“Tt was good for me that I was afflicted, 
for I learned Thy law.” 

“By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat 
down; yea, we wept when we remembered 
Zion, . . If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 
may my tongue cleave unto the roof of 
my mouth.” 

“Q Lord, Thou hast enlarged me when I 
was in distress.” 

“Out of the depths have I cried unto 
Thee, O Lord. Deliver my soul.” 

“Tf it had not been the Lord who was 
on our side, now may Israel say, If it had 
not been the Lord who was on our side, 
when men rose up against us, they had 
swallowed us up alive, then the waters had 
overwhelmed us, the stream had gone over 
our soul.” 

These were Jonah—cries within the 
Great Fish—the Babylonian Exile! But 
this prayer experience is individualistic 
also. Circumstances sometimes so over- 
whelm us that there is nothing to do but 
look to God as did Lincoln in war-time at 
the White House. Troubles came thick 
and fast until finally Jonah’s willfulness 
and selfishness broke in an outburst of 
humility and tenderness. In the darkness 
of the fish’s belly Jonah was lost to the 
world. Lost? How familiar that word is 
to Christians! It makes us think of Him 
who lost his life on the Cross. He too was 
lost to the world. Lost? Yet He said 
something about being lost, foresounds of 
which came to Him from the book of 
Jonah which He phrased in an immortal 
utterance the world can never forget, “He 
that saveth his life shall lose it, but he 
that loseth his life for My sake shall find 
ite 

Prayer: O God, I would that Thy praise 
should be continually in my mouth; then 
can neither distress or joy separate me 
from Thee. Amen, 


Thursday—Jonah’s Preaching 
Jonah 3:1-10 


Having been thrown out on the dry land 
by the Great Fish, Jonah went straight 
to Ninevah to preach, cherishing however 
a harsh prejudice against the people who 
heard him. The surprising thing to Jonah 
was that the Ninevites listened and obeyed 
him, repented and turned toward the Lord. 
He learned that those who are termed 
“heathen” are as capable of hearing and 
responding to God’s message as the Jews 
were. So conceited was Jonah that he 
thought himself better in God’s sight than 
any one else. His nation spoke of herself 
as “God’s Chosen People” but He found 
that the Jew was no more chosen arbi- 
trarily by God than the Gentile. Jonah 
learned that a Ninevite had eyes, hands, 
organs, dimensions, senses, affections, pas- 
sions, was fed by the same food, hurt with 
the same weapons, subject to the same 
diseases, healed by the same means, was 
warmed and cooled by the same summer 
and winter as a Jew was. If he would 
tickle a Ninevite, that foreigner would 
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Jaugh and if he would poison a Ninevite 
such a Gentile would die even as would a 
Jew. And if Jonah would preach peni- 
tence to a Ninevite, much to Jonah’s sur- 
prise he found that a Ninevite could re- 
pent. In other words, the Ninevites were 
regular people and God had not endowed 
the Jew with any more spiritual possibili- 
ties than those with which He had en- 
dowed the Ninevite. What a lesson for 
this modern age of intense nationalism, 
race hatred and religious superiority! Am 
I such a narrow-minded Jonah? Send out 
Thy light and Thy truth—let them lead 
me! 

Prayer: O God who hast made of one 
blood all nations to dwell upon the face 
of the earth, keep us Americans from 
thinking of ourselves more highly than we 
ought to think. Help us to think soberly. 
Teach us that Thou hast never chosen any 
nation or race or bestowed upon it any 
special favoritism until they have first 
chosen Thee, have put themselves in har- 
mony with Thy truth which Thou art so 
graciously ready to bestow on all mankind. 
Amen. 


Friday—Jonah’s Complaint 
Jonah 4:1-5 


So deeply ingrained was Jonah’s race 
hatred that when he saw with his own 
eyes and felt in his heart the soul capae- 
ity and ability of the Ninevites to respond 
to spiritual appeals that like Achilles in 
his tent, he began to pout in his booth 
over which the gourd had climbed. He 
was disappointed at his own success. He 
did not want to feel that the Ninevites 
were as good as the Jews or were also 
ehildren of God. Rather than face that 
fact he would sooner die. So he eried, 
“Take, I beseech Thee, my life from me; 
for it is better for me to die than to live.” 
He would much rather have had the Nine- 
vites delay more than forty days in re- 
sponse to his preaching so that their city 
would have been overthrown. He was 
provoked at God for such loving kindness 
to the Gentiles. The same antagonism ex- 
isted in our Lord’s day. The same problem 
was faced by Peter and Paul. Peter want- 
ed all converts to become Jews in order to 
be followers of Jesus. Gentiles were noth- 
ing but dogs. Not many years ago George 
Adam Smith was in the Far East talking 
to a cultured layman of the Greek Catholic 
Church whose hatred of the Mohammedans 
was violent. Said Dr. Smith, “Why, then, 
did God create so many Mohammedans if 
He does not love them?” The answer was 
prompt and came with sincere anger, “To 
fill up hell!” 

Prayer: O God, our complainings must 
grieve Thee not because of our grieving 
but because they come from our own sel- 
fishness. Forgive our trespassings and lead 
us patiently and persistently to do those 
things which we may fight against but 
which Thou dost give us to do that we may 
grow in Thy grace. Amen. 


Saturday—Jonah’s Lesson 
Jonah 4:6-11 


When God saw Jonah by the city wall 
provoked that the Ninevites had repented 
and the city saved, when God saw this 
pouting, conceited, narrow-minded and 
bigoted Jew out there, He came to Jonah 
saying, “Art Thou very angry, Jonah?” 
One can imagine that it was said almost 
tantalizingly. “Yes!” responded Jonah. 
“T beseech Thee let me die. This is too 
much for me!” But God paid little atten- 
tion to Jonah’s dislikes. He left him. 
Walking a short distance away from the 
«ity walls, Jonah sat down to await the 
destruction of the city. To him the city 
simply had to be destroyed. His determi- 
nation to see the destruction of Ninevah 
was pitted against God’s desire to save the 
city. Jonah would see who would win out. 
A gourd grew up over the booth to shield 
Jonah from the sun’s violent rays. But a 
worm soon came to cut the plant and 
cause it to wither. Poor Jonah! Sitting 
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there in the hot sunshine! Why did he 
not seek some other place for shelter? No 
indeed! He was going to stay there until 
the city was destroyed! Then God said, 
“Jonah, art thou still very angry? Art 
thou angry because of the gourd?” “Yes!” 
grumbled Jonah. “Thou mightest have left 
the gourd stay here to shelter my head. I 
do well to be angry because of the gourd 
even unto death!” “You are very consid- 
erate, Jonah,” said God, “of this gourd 
which you did not plant, water or cause 
to grow. You think I should be kind, 
merciful and compassionate toward this 
plant. How much more ought I to be 
taking a deep compassionate and loving 
interest in the city of Ninevah with its 
thousands of inhabitants and ten thou- 
sand children! Are not human beings of 
more value than gourds?” That was Jonah’s 
lesson. One thinks of Him who said, “If 
God so clothe the grass of the field which 
today is and tomorrow is cast into the 
oven, how much more, O ye of little faith!” 

Prayer: 

“Make me as Thou wilt, O Father! 

Melt this stubborn heart of mine; 

Make me like my Lord and Savior, 

Full of love and life divine. 


“Take me, break me, make me, Father! 
Unto Thee I all resign! 

By Thy loving grace uphold me, 
Make me ever wholly Thine.” Amen. 


Ambrose M. Schmidt. 


Sunday—The Omnipotent God 
Ps. 139:7-12 

God is everywhere. We cannot escape 
Him. Heaven, Sheol, the wings of the 
morning, the four points of the compass, 
the darkness of the night, Nineveh, China, 
Japan, India, Mesopotamia—God is every- 
where! 

One wishes that the book of Jonah had 
told us what became of the selfish Jew. 
But like John Galsworthy, the author is 
not concerned with telling a well balanced 
and finished story. He is more concerned 
with the presentation of a vital problem. 
He held up a mirror before the Jewish 


people so they could see themselves. He 
let them see what other people looked 
like too. A beautiful mirror, artistically 
decorated with imagery with which the 
Jew was familiar. Jesus too preached the 
everywhere Fatherhood of God and broth- 
erhood of man, and held that same mirror 
up before His fellow Jews. But they did 
not like their own looks. Though they 
crucified Him, His mirror still hangs in 
the world, His Father’s House. Modern 
invention, discovery and economic prinei- 
ple as well as religious truth are compel- 
ing us to look at ourselves more and more 
to see what sort of people we are and 
what sort of people other folks are. As 
John Hutton has said, “The whole story 
of Jonah was an appeal to the Jewish 
Chureh to abandon its exclusiveness, to 
take a lower view of itself.” To think 
more of their duties and responsibilities, 
the Jews forgot; it was written “I will 
bless thee; and through thee shall all the 
nations of the world be blest.” The Jew 
eut that sentence in half and forgot the 
last part. 

Am I any better than Jonah? 

Prayer: 

“O Christ, our true and only light, 

Illumine those who sit in night; 

Let those afar now hear Thy voice, 

And in Thy fold with us rejoice.” Amen, 

J. Heermann. 


HOME EDUCATION 


“The Child’s First School is the Family’ 
Froebel 


FULL OF LIFE 
By Sarah E. McCahey 
It wasn’t until Mr. and Mrs. Dunn saw 
that their little boy was not growing as 
strong as they would like, that they de- 
cided to rent for the summer season one 
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of the row of white bungalows that faced 
the shore at Hampton Beach. 
Naturally, the first thing Mrs. Dunn did, 


on her arrival there, was to look around 
to see who her neighbors were. As the 
hours passed she saw enough to perturb 


her. Next door lived four rugged chil- 
dren, burned brown by the sun; all day 
long they played on the beach in their 
bathing suits, which they did not remove 
until evening. She watched her linen-clad 
Bobby walking carefully in his bare feet 
towards the water, carrying a shiny new 
pail and shovel. The sun-browned chil- 
dren spied her son. 

“Look who’s going to Sunday School,” 
one shouted. 

They drew near and gazed curiously 
from the boy to his mother. They, too, 
had the privilege of scrutinizing their new 
neighbors. Afterwards they noticed the 
train of cars on the porch, also the futur- 
istic wooden duck, the like of which never 
was seen in the animal kingdom, and call- 
ing out, “We’ve got something better than 
those,’ they grabbed up long shiny lengths 
of seaweed and raced along the beach 
trailing them over the sand. 

Shells? They had them by the quart. 
They decorated their sand houses with 
them, buried them, put glass over them, 
covered them with more sand and charged 
each other more shells for a dig and a look 
to find the treasure. 

When Bobby’s dad came home he took 
his small son into the water with him for 
a dip, but the child was afraid and scream- 
ed loudly. Finally his mother had to take 
him into the house, comfort him and put 
him to bed. 

Another day came and went and still 
another. Mrs. Dunn was getting worried. 
The “little gang of roughs,” as she men- 
tally called the children next door, were 
having the time of their lives watching 
Bobby’s attempts at play—when they 
weren’t too busy doing something else — 
and making fun of him. But finally, one 
day when they were going too far, they 
were silenced by a word from their 
mother, and Mrs. Dunn looked gratefully 
at her. 

“Put his bathing suit on and send him 
over, Mrs. Dunn,” the other mother said 
kindly. Mrs. Dunn obediently went into 
the house, put Bobby’s suit on him and 
sent him over. 

“Stand still and put your foot there,” 
they cried as Bobby drew near. It was 
near a sand pile, and they all squatted 
down and piled a tapering mound of sand 
over his foot. 

“Youre in the village now!” they yelled, 
and Bobby squatted with them as they 
dotted his sandhouse with shells. He was 
too busy to notice the little waves that 
crept up now and again to touch him— 
little waves that were getting ready for 
the big ones. 

“And I thought them rough,” said Mrs. 
Dunn to herself as she gazed with misty 
eyes at her young son’s initiation, “but 
they’re only full of life.” 


“T believe that kindergarten work is 
ultra-important, that our modern complex 
social and industrial age demands it more 
than any preceding age and that every 
state ought to promote it on a level with 
general elementary education.” — T. H. 
Schutte, Department of Education and 
Psychology, Womans College of Alabama, 

If there is no kindergarten in your pub- 
lic school, write to the National Kinder- 
garten Association, 8 West Fortieth St., 
New York, for information, advice and 
literature, 
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Jack (to Dad)—“Who is this Mick 
Huntry they make so much fuss about?” 

Dad—“‘Never heard of him. Why do 
you ask?” 

Jack—“Well, they are always singing a 
piece at school that begins ‘Mick Huntry, 
"tis of thee’.” 
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DETOURS 


We have started on life’s highway 
And we fain would journey thru, 
Anxiously avoiding detours 

That will come to me and you. 


As we travel on our journey 

We'd be happy all the way, 

But we meet some disappointment— 
Then it’s detour for a day. 


We again pick up the highway— 
Finding much there of relief, 
Calm and happy in our struggles 
*Til a detour brings us grief. 


Time doth ever pave a detour 
And revert one to the trail, 
Where the sun again is shining 
And the sea is calm to sail. 


Our detours we have forgotten 

And the road is smooth again— 
Then we sight far in the distance 
A long detour looming plain. 


For however hearts are craving 

To avoid the ways of strife, 

We are bound to find some detours 
*Long the good highways of life. 


Harry Troupe Brewer. 
Hagerstown, Md. 


“Tilly, you were entertaining a man in 
the kitchen last night, were you not?” 

“That’s for him to say, Ma’am; I did my 
best.” 


“So you asked Gertrude to marry you?” 
asked a man of the other. 

“Yes, but I didn’t have any luck,” re- 
plied his friend. “She asked me if I had 
any prospects.” 

“Why didn’t you tell her about your 
rich uncle?” 

“T did. Gertrude’s my aunt now.” 


Juntor Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


DAVID AND JONATHAN 


Text: I Samuel 18:1, “The soul of Jona- 
than was knit with the soul of David, and 
Jonathan loved him as his own soul.” 


One of the results of David’s victory 
over Goliath was that it secured him a 
friend who was faithful to him unto 
death. This friend was Jonathan, the 
oldest son of Saul, and the one to succeed 
him upon the throne after his death. 

After David had slain Goliath, Saul was 
anxious to speak to him. He had tried to 
find out who David was, but it seemed that 
no one knew him. When David returned 
from the battle, Abner, the captain of the 
host, brought him into the presence of Saul 
with the head of Goliath in his hand. And 
Saul said to him, “Whose son art thou, 
thou young man?” And David answered, 
“T am the son of thy servant Jesse the 
Bethlehemite.’” “And it came to pass,” 
says the writer, “when he had made an 
end of speaking unto Saul, that the soul 
of Jonathan was knit with the soul of 
David, and Jonathan loved him as his own 
soul,” 

In that moment began the friendship of 
David and Jonathan, which has been called 
one of the most beautiful friendships in 
the history of the world. Saul did not 
allow David to return to his father’s 
house but kept him at the palace. 

Jonathan admired the heroie deed of 
David because he was himself a hero. But 
David carried off the laurels which Jona- 
than himself might have won. Why did 
not Jonathan go out to meet the giant? He 
was brave enough to do so, for we read in 
the fourteenth chapter of First Samuel 
about a very heroic deed which he did. 
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The Philistines were making great inroads 
against the Israelites. They had put gar- 
risons of soldiers all through the land of 
Israel. They had taken away from the 
Israelites all their swords and spears, and 
would not let any blacksmiths remain 
among them for fear they would make 
swords for them to fight with. When 
things were in this sad state, Jonathan 
made up his mind one day that he would 
try his hand with their enemies, and see 
if he could not get a victory over them. 
He told his armor-bearer what he was go- 
ing to do, and asked him to go with him, 
and help him. He agreed to do so, and 
they two went out by themselves, and 
made an attack on one of the garrisons 
of the Philistines. Their enemies were 
afraid of them and ran away. Jonathan 
and his companion went after them and 
killed a number of the Philistines. Then 
the Israelites heard of it, and great num- 
bers of them came and joined Jonathan 
and his companion. They attacked the 
other Philistine garrisons. And Jehovah 
helped them, for Jonathan had great faith 
in God, and had looked unto Him for @ 
sign. Jehovah sent an earthquake, which 
greatly frightened the Philistines. They 
were finally defeated and driven back in- 
to their own country, and a glorious vie- 
tory was gained by the Israelites, all 
through the courage of Jonathan. 

We cannot tell why Jonathan did not 
fight Goliath. Perhaps his father did not 
let him go, even if he wanted to. Samuel 
the prophet had told Saul some time before 
this that his son would never reign, and 
Saul may have feared that the prophecy 
would be fulfilled by Goliath’s killing 
Jonathan. 

Jonathan himself was not jealous of 
David, but he rejoiced with him in the 
great victory. It made his heart glad to 
see that the shepherd lad was so brave and 
courageous, and his soul was drawn toward 
him. Then Jonathan and David made @ 
covenant, because Jonathan loved him as 
he loved his own soul. 

Charles Kinsley says, “Jonathan loved 
David because his soul was like the soul 
of David. Because he was modest, he 
loved David’s modesty; because he was 
brave, he loved David’s courage; because 
he was virtuous, he loved David’s virtue; 
he saw that David was all that he was 
himself, and therefore, he loved him as 
his own soul.” 

And Jonathan stripped himself of the 
robe that was upon him, and gave it to 
David, and his apparel, even to his sword, 
and to his bow, and to his girdle. This 
shows his unselfish devotion to David and 
proves the sincerity of his friendship. 


But Saul took a different attitude to- 
ward David. He became very jealous of 
David and tried to put him to death. This 
jealousy began when they sang the praises 
of David after his great victory over the 
Philistines. The women came out of all 
the cities of Israel, singing and dancing, 
to meet King Saul with timbrels, with joy, 
and with instruments of music. And the 
women sang one to another, as they play- 
ed, and said: 


“Saul hath slain his thousands, 
And David his tens of’ thousands.” 


And Saul was very angry, and this say- 
ing displeased him; and he said, “They 
have ascribed unto David ten thousands, 
and to me they have ascribed but thou- 
sands: and what can he have more than 
the kingdom?” 


Saul tried to put David to death. One 
day, as David was playing the harp, Saul 
cast a spear at him, as he said, “I will 
smite David even to the wall.” He made 
David a captain, in the hope that he might 
be slain in battle. Saul spoke to Jonatham 
and to all his servants, that they should 
slay David. But Jonathan pleaded for 
David. He spoke well of him to his father, 
He said to Saul, “Let not the king sin 
against his servant, against David; be- 
cause he hath not sinned against thee, 
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and because his works have been to thee- 
ward very good: for he put his life in his 
hand, and smote the Philistine, and Jeho- 
vah wrought a great victory for all Israel: 
thou sawest it, and didst rejoice; where- 
fore then wilt thou sin against innocent 
blood, to slay David without a cause?” 

There was a reconciliation, but it did not 
last long. The anger and jealousy of Saul 
soon raged again and David had to flee 
for his life. Saul was stirred to greater 
jealousy at the thought that David would 
take Jonathan’s place as king. 


Although Jonathan himself had found 
out that David was the man whom God 
had chosen to succeed Saul on the throne, 
his friendship did not wane and he did all 
in his power to save David’s life. He 
made one more effort to have David re- 
stored to favor, but his father became so 
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angry that he threw his spear at Jona- 
than. Then Jonathan knew there was no 
hope to change his father’s mind and he 
went out to warn David. 


When they met, they kissed each other 
and wept one with the other. And Jona- 
than said to David: “Go in peace, foras- 
much as we have sworn both of us, in the 
name of Jehovah, saying, ‘Jehovah shall 
be between me and thee, and between my 
seed and thy seed, for ever’.” Then they 
parted, never to meet again in this world. 

Some time after this, Saul met the Phili- 
stines at Mount Gilboa and fought his last 
battle. He and his two sons were slain on 
the fateful field. David had lost the best 
friend he ever had or could hope to have, 
and he grieved much at the loss of his 
true and devoted friend. Jonathan had 


sacrificed his own hopes and ambitions for , 
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the sake of his friend, and had even risked 
his life in his behalf. Jesus, who is Him- 
self the friend that sticketh closer than a 
brother, says, “Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends.” 

David erected a monument for his friend 
Jonathan in the form of a lyric, which is 
one of the best productions of his poetic 
genius: 


“How are the mighty fallen in the midst 
of the battle! 

Jonathan is slain upon thy high places. 

I am distressed for thee, my brother 
Jonathan: 

Very pleasant hast thou been unto me: 

Thy love to me was wonderful, 

Passing the love of women. 

How are the mighty fallen, 

And the weapons of war perished!” 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 


Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity 
September 21, 1930 


Jonah 
Jonah 3:1-5, 10; 4:1-11 

Golden Text: Of a truth I perceive that 
God is no respecter of persons: but in 
every nation he that feareth Him, and 
worketh righteousness, is acceptable to 
Him. Acts 10:34, 35. 

Lesson Outline: 1. The Messenger. 2. 
The Message. 3. The Ministry. 

The Book of Jonah is an Old Testament 
parable. It uses concrete symbols to teach 
spiritual truths. Unfortunately, the sym- 
bols of the book have received far more 
attention than the truths symbolized. End- 
less controversies have been waged about 
Jonah and the whale, which have obscured 
the real meaning of the book, and its 
permanent message to mankind. 

Rightly understood and interpreted, the 
Book of Jonah is one of the greatest in 
the whole Bible. Only in the gospel of 
Christ do we find its equal in depth and 
scope of spiritual insight. It portrays the 
wideness of God’s mercy. Its central teach- 
ing is: Saved to serve! And that is the 
quintessence of our Christian faith. 

The author of this beautiful parable was 
a prophet of the third century B. C. It 
was a dark and difficult age for the Jewish 
people. They were groaning beneath the 
yoke of persecution and oppression. And 
they hated all foreigners with a consuming 
passion, waiting for the time of their de- 
liverance and confident that, in due time, 
God would destroy all their enemies. But 
the author of the Book of Jonah, though a 
Jew, did not share this petty and bitter 
spirit. He knew the sins and vices of the 
Gentile nations, their cruelty and injustice 
toward his people.. But he longed to save 
them from their sins and from the wrath 
of God. Instead of holding aloof from 
other nations, he wanted to become their 
friend and helper by sharing with them his 
knowledge of the true God and of His 
infinite mercy. And he wished to teach 
his fellow-Jews that all men are by na- 
ture the children of God, whatever their 
race or nationality, and the objects of His 
love and compassion! 

It is very wonderful to realize that, cen- 
turies before Christ, some unknown Jewish 
prophet proclaimed the glad tidings of 
God’s universal love, of His divine purpose 
to save all nations, and of the great priv- 
ilege of “saved men” and “saved nations” 
to serve God in the realization of His 
redemptive purpose. 


I. The Messenger. Jonah, the son of 


Amittai, had received a divine e¢all to go 
as a missionary to Nineveh, the capital of 
Assyria. But the Assyrians were foreign- 
ers. Moreover, they were the traditional 
enemies of Israel. And Jonah was a 
staunch Jewish patriot. He believed thor- 
oughly in the covenanted mercies and 
blessings of his own people, and in the 
doom, divinely decreed and richly deserv- 
ed, of all foreigners. Hence this mission- 
ary call was not to his liking. He evaded 
the divine command by engaging passage 
on a ship bound for Tarshish, at the oppo- 
site end of the world from Nineveh. 

But the fugitive and recreant prophet 
found, to his sorrow, that no man can 
evade, with impunity, a_ responsibility 
which God has laid upon him. God pursued 
him in a mighty tempest, and great mis- 
fortunes befell him. He was cast into the 
angry sea, and swallowed by a great fish. 
But he emerges from all his trials and 
tribulations disciplined into obedience. And 
he hastens to Nineveh to execute the di- 
vine commission. 

But, alas, Jonah’s conversion was still 
far from complete. God had bent his 
stubborn will by the might of his punish- 
ment, but He had not won his heart. The 
prophet was still a narrow, bigoted Jew, 
who did not want the Ninevites to repent, 
lest Jehovah forgive and save them. 

Therefore the remarkable success of his 
mission in Nineveh displeased him. He 
had eried in its streets, “Yet forty days 
and Nineveh shall be destroyed,” and the 
result of his preaching was a great revival. 
And when God graciously pardoned the re- 
pentant people, Jonah became enraged, and 
poured forth his grief in bitter lamenta- 
tions. He had proclaimed doom and de-* 
struction, but God had granted a pardon. 
And now the disappointed messenger of 
God prayed that he might die. He re- 
treated to a neighboring hill, “and there 
made him a booth, and sat under it in the 
shade, till he might see what would be- 
come of the city.” 

And there God, in His mercy, completed 
the conversion of this blind and petty mis- 
sionary. Instead of witnessing the de- 
struction of the city, Jonah experienced 
the birth of a new spirit within himself. 
Through his own grief at the loss of a 
sheltering gourd he was led to see that 
God had rightly spared the Ninevites. The 
story ends with these beautiful words, 
“Thou hast had pity on the gourd, for the 
which thou hast not labored, neither 
madest it grow; which came up in a 
night, and perished in a night: and should 
not I have pity on Nineveh, that great 
city; wherein are more than six score thou- 
sand persons that cannot discern between 


their right hand their left hand; and also 
much cattle?” 


The historical meaning of this beautiful 
parable is unmistakable. Jonah, the nar- 
row patriot, is a representative of the 
Jewish people in the third century. His 
attitude towards Nineveh reflects the be- 
lief of Israel that God’s love and merey 
do not extend beyond her borders. Some 
of the greatest of Israel’s prophets had 
proclaimed a far loftier and truer ideal 
(Isaiah 40-66). They taught that Israel, 
purified in the furnace of affliction, was 
the servant of Jehovah, a light unto the 
Gentiles and the divine instrument of their 
salvation, And to this noble class of spir- 
itual seers belongs the author of the par- 
able of Jonah. 

The practical meaning of the book is 
equally obvious. It is a great missionary 
tract for all times, an effective protest 
against setting metes and bounds to the 
infinite mercy of God. 

The Christian Church is commissioned to 
evangelize all nations. Its members are 
saved to serve. Theoretically, no one 
doubts or disputes that. But, in their 
practice, multitudes of professing Chris- 
tians are like Jonah. They do not affirm, 
in so many words, that salvation belongs 
only to them and to their race. They do 
not lament, like Jonah, because God seems 
actually to care for all kinds and classes 
and conditions of men. But their indif- 
ference to the propagation of the gospel 
in foreign lands stamps them as members 
of the tribe of Jonah. And Jonah is, be- 
yond question, “one of the ugliest figures 
in the Bible, in his disobedience, his mean- 
ness, his cruelty, his selfishness, his bad 
temper, his querulousness, his petty con- 
duct, and his whining prayer.’ And the 
noble thinker who gave us this wonderful 
book seems to say to us, This is the sort of 
character who refuses to interest himself 
in foreign missions! Like Jonah himself, 
such men need to be more soundly con- 
verted by a fuller apprehension of the: 
wideness of God’s mercy that has saved 
them and that gives them the privilege of 
helping to save others, 

II. The Message. When the reluctant 
Jonah reached Nineveh, he proclaimed the 
message of doom that had been entrusted 
to him. And we can imagine that the 
surly prophet preached that sad message 
with great unction. True, it predicted the 
impending destruction of a great city, 
teeming with people, but that did not les- 
sen the fanatical enthusiasm of Jonah. The 
message squared with his theology, and it 
did not conflict with his humanity. But 
it misrepresented God. It caricatured His 
gracious purpose. 

God’s message to mankind is so marvel- 
ous that it took men long ages to appre- 
hend it, and longer ages to believe and to 
live it. The Old Testament spells it out, 
letter by letter, as it were. Only the last 
and greatest prophets of the Jewish peo- 
ple proclaimed the universal fatherhood of 
God. Then Jesus came and preached the 
glad tidings of God’s all-embracing love, 
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And it seems incredible, almost, that men 
who accept His gospel should still enter- 
tain hard and petty ideas of God’s redemp- 
tive purpose. Yet that has happened more 
than once in the history of the Christian 
Church. Great teachers have claimed the 
sanction of Jesus himself for their inhu- 
man theologies. They have divided man- 
kind into two classes, viz.: the elect and 
the non-elect. And they have taught that 
only the former are the objects of God’s 


redeeming mercy. 

And there are men who imagine that 
they are preaching the gospel when they 
proclaim “hell and damnation,” as the cer- 


tain doom of sinners. But that is not the 
gospel. Gospel means “good news.” It is 
not news to tell men that the wages of sin 
is death. Nature, history, and conscience 
teach that solemn lesson. Men may dis- 
regard it, but they cannot deny it. And it 
certainly is not good news to inform sin- 
ners that they are going into eternal pun- 
ishment. 

But that God loves men—that is good 
news. That He loves them, in spite of 
their sin, with an immeasurable divine 
compassion, and that He is seeking to save 
them from their sin with a love that 
counts no cost—that is the gospel. And 
that glad tidings forms the great message 
of the Christian minister. He does not 
find it recorded in the book of nature, nor 
is it written in the heart or conscience 
of man. He gets it from the lips of Jesus 
Christ. It is God’s revelation. 

Ill. The Ministry. Jonah’s message led 
Nineveh to repentance. Even his meagre 
ministry was wonderfully blessed, much to 
his indignation. The great city, sin- 
stricken and conscience-smitten, bowed be- 
fore God in penitence. It put on sackcloth, 
and it proclaimed a fast. And there was 
joy in heaven over sinners that had re 
pented. “God saw their works, that they 
had turned from their evil way; and God 
repented of the evil which He said He 
would do unto them; and He did it not.” 

Missions are not a failure. Hven the 
broken accents of a Jonah evoke a re- 
sponse from sin-sick humanity. Fear 
drives men to God. Much more will men 
respond to Jesus’ winsome message. It 
never fails to draw prodigals to their 
Father, when it is earnestly preached and 
faithfully lived. 

The beautiful parable that forms our 
lesson closes with the question, “Should I 
not have pity on Nineveh, that great 
city?” God Himself has answered that 
question with the gift of Jesus, the 
Saviour of mankind. And the Church is 
more and more translating God’s historic 
answer into reality by going into all the 
world and by preaching the good tidings 
to every creature. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 


Sept. 21—How Improve Our Organization 
and Team Work? Acts 6:1-7 

There are those who are disposed to dis- 
count organization in the work of the 
Church, They regard this work as of a 
purely spiritual character and maintain 
that it can be done by relying upon the 
spirit rather than by resorting to organi- 
zation methods. They even go so far as 
to say that they do not believe in Churchi- 
anity, but only in Christianity, meaning 
thereby that they have no use for Church 
organization but only for the life and 
spirit of Christ. There is doubtless much 
that can be said in favor of this attitude, 
for in our day we have gone to the extreme 
in the matter of organization. We are 
living in a mechanical age and we are 
disposed to bring the elements of the ma- 
chine into our Church life. There seems 
to be no end to the number of organiza- 
tions which are formed in the average 
Church. We have multiplied wheels with- 
in wheels until most of our time and en- 
ergy must be spent in keeping the machine 
oiled and running smoothly. This is doubt- 
less one of the weak factors which has 
entered into our modern Church life. 
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Christ Himself had little, if any, organi- 
zation. It may be that Peter was the 
president among the apostles and Judas 
the treasurer, but apart from this we read 
of no organization among the early disci- 
ples of Christ. When the Church was 
founded on the Day of Pentecost it was 
sent forth on its mission in the world with- 
out any organization. And even during 
the first century, known as the apostolic 
age, the organization remained of a very 
simple order. But it was soon discovered 
that some sort of organization was neces- 
sary. The spirit had to express itself 
through certain forms, the inner life had 
to operate through an outward body. Con- 
sequently the first office in the Church was 
created. The disciples set apart seven men 
whom they called deacons, who were to 
attend to certain external matters such as 
ministering to the poor, while the apostles 
themselves gave themselves up to prayer 
and preaching the Word. Soon other offices 
arose and in Paul’s letters we read of dif- 
ferent orders among the followers of 
Christ. Thus almost from the beginning 
there was organization of some kind or 
other in the Church. 

But it should be noticed that the needs 
of the situations as these arose from time 
to time prompted the nature of the organi- 
zation. There is no use having organiza- 
tion or organizations without a definite 
need for the same. The fact that some 
other Church has a number of organiza- 
tions is no reason why every Church should 
have the same. A large congregation, for 
instance, should have a number of different 
organizations to enlist the interest and 
activity of its diversified membership, but 
for a small congregation to lumber itself 
down with a multitude of organizations 
would be foolish. 

The Christian Endeavor Society is or- 
ganized for a definite piece of work. Its 
main purpose is the training of young peo- 
ple for Christian service. In order to ae- 
complish this it organizes its forees. It 
divides itself up into different groups to 
perform. It is important that each group 
Should clearly discern its purpose, its mis- 
sion. Then it should study the best meth- 
ods which have been tried and found ef- 
fective. The committee should meet at 
stated times or more frequently and should 
carefully discuss and map out its work. 
It should not remain a dead letter. Some- 
times it may be necessary for the presi- 
dent of the society to suggest work and a 
course of action. 

It might be well to call in some out- 
standing leader from the United Society 
to offer suggestions and inspiration. The 
chairman of each committee should be a 
constant student of the literature furnish- 
ed by the United Society and by the 
Church papers and periodicals of his own 
denomination. He should be resourceful 
and have a large degree of initiative. He 
should study the local needs of his own 
congregation as well as of the Church in 
general so that the work of his committee 
may properly integrate into the general 

yprogram of the Church. He should study 
the membership of the society and discover 
qualities in individuals peculiarly fitted for 
the work to be done. 

Then there should be great importance 
attached to team-work. Nothing is more 
fatal than working at cross currents. No 
committe is an end in itself. It is merely 
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a part of a general organization that ex- 
ists to help in the work of a still larger 
unit, the congregation. For this reason it 
is necessary for the heads of the various 
committees to meet with the officers of the 
society, thus forming a cabinet, that uni- 
fies and co-ordinates the entire work of 
the society. Nothing is more effective than 
proper team work. “One shall chase a 
thousand but two can put ten thousand to 
flight.” Sometimes it is necessary to yield 
one’s own private judgment in the interest 
of what the larger group decides. But all 
should work together for a common end. 
This can be accomplished by the spirit of 
true consecration and loyalty to the high- 
est and best. Where there is perfeet un- 
derstanding and harmonious co-operation 
the work will go forward and the mission 
of the society be fulfilled. 


THE STATISTICAL REPORT OF THE 
PITTSBURGH SYNOD TO THE 
GENERAL SYNOD 


Rev. J. Rauch Stein, D.D., Stated Clerk 


The Pittsburgh Synod was the first 
Synod to complete, on July 26, with 100 
per cent accuracy, its summarized Classical 
report for the year ending Dec. 31, 1929. 
Its 7 Classical stated clerks forwarded 
their reports in the following order: 
Clarion, Allegheny, Westmoreland, St. 
Paul’s, Somerset, Central Hungarian, West- 
ern Hungarian. Of these 7 Classes Clarion 
was the 4th and Western Hungarian the 
59th to send their reports mathematically 
accurate in Communicant Membership and 
Total of All Benevolences. 

The Communicant Membership of the 
Synod at the close of the calendar year 
1929 was 31,946, a decrease of 740, as com- 
pared with the report made to General 
Synod in May of the same year. The de- 


creases range from 2 in St. Paul’s to 365. 


in Westmoreland Classis. One of the 
Classes, Central Hungarian, reported an 
increase of 95. 

The decrease in the Communicant Mem- 
bership of the Pittsburgh Synod due to 
erasure of names is 1,247. The number 
of deaths was only 483. The total erasures 
in the Synod exceeded these deaths by 764. 
The highest number of erasures, 556, was 
made in Western Hungarian Classis; the 
lowest number, 59, in Clarion Classis. The 
total amount reported for benevolence in 
this 2/3 of a year, $195,089, was within 
$23,624 of what was given the full previous 
year. 

The Total Summary for the Pittsburgh 
Synod is as follows: Ministers, 138; Licen- 
tiates, 2; Charges, 123; Congregations, 184; 
Membership Last Report, 31,946; Confirm- 
ed, 891; Certificate, 262; Renewal of Pro- 
fession, 474; Dismissed, 548; Deaths, 483; 
Erasures, 1,247; Present Membership, 31,- 
295; Communed during the Year, 24,400; 
Unconfirmed Members, 15,828; Infant Bap- 
tisms, 996; Deaths—Unconfirmed Members, 
136; Students for the Ministry, 17; Total 
Sunday Church School Enrollment, 29,228; 
Amount of Apportionment, $54,046; Paid 
on these Apportionments, $56,650; Other 
Denominational Benevolences, $129,245; 
Benevolences outside the Denomination, 
$9,194; Total of All Benevolences, $195,- 
089; Congregational Purposes, $478,729; 
Churches, $4,282,200; Parsonages, $884,950; 
Indebtedness on Property, $738,055. 
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Captain Wolfgang von Gronau set his 
seaplane down safely in the crowded traf- 
fic of New York Harbor Aug. 26, complet- 
ing his flight from Germany to the United 
States, a 9-day journey, and covering 4,670 
miles, 


The Rev. Dr. David Gourley Wylie, presi- 
dent of the Lord’s Day Alliance of the 
United States of America and for almost 
half a century a leader in the Presbyterian 
denomination, died suddenly at his summer 
home, Stony Brook, L. I., Aug. 26. 
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Thomas Sterling, former Republican 
member of the United States Senate from 
South Dakota, died at Washington Aug. 26 
in his 88th year. 

Mayor James Rolph, Jr., of San Fran- 
cisco, has won the Republican nomination 
for Governor of California over the pres- 
ent incumbent, C. C. Young, 

Roy A. Young, Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board since 1927, has tendered 
his resignation to President Hoover, who 
accepted it, effective Sept. 1. Mr. Young 
will head the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston. 

Idaho Democrats in convention recently 
nominated Joseph Tyler as candidate for 
United States Senator to oppose Senator 
William E. Borah, who was renominated 
by the Republicans. 

James E. Jewel, of Fort Morgan, Col., 
has been named the new chief of the Grand 
Army of the Republic at the recent en- 
campment in Cincinnati, O. 

Europe experienced a heat wave the 
latter part of August. Temperature rec- 
ords were shattered and discomfort was 
spread from Spain to Seandinavia. Over 
100 deaths reported in England. 

The 1930 Goethe prize, endowed by the 
City of Frankfurt in honor of its distin- 
guished son, has been conferred on Dr. 
Sigmund Freud, psychoanalyst of Vienna. 

The Rusian Communists are spending 
$1,000,000 in propaganda among the youth 
of the Republic of Uruguay, according to 
a recent statement from the national see- 
retary of the Y. M. C. A. of that country. 

Gabriel de Wesselitsky-Borjidaroviteh, 
diplomatist and journalist; died at Bourne- 
mouth, England, Aug. 28 at the age of 89. 

British administration and policy in 
India were explained and defended and 
the desire of all parties in Britain to 
develop there self-governing institutions 
which will solve peacefully and satisfac- 
torily the India problem was asserted Aug. 
28 by Sir John Simon, chairman of the 
Royal British Commission of Inquiry to 
India, before the Federal Bar Association 
at Washington. 

The present Federal dry forces were ad- 
mitted to be “pitifully inadequate” to stop 
the flow of illicit liquor into the country, 
by G. Aaron Youngquist, assistant attor- 
ney general in charge of Prohibition prose- 
ceutions, in making an appeal over the radio 
Aug. 28 for State aid in enforcement. 

Forty persons were injured on _ the 
French liner “Paris” on her recent trip 
to New York when a huge wave hit the 
ship in a freak storm. 

An earthquake rocked buildings in Los 
Angeles and vicinity Aug. 30, lasting 30 
seconds. All districts reported no damage, 
although buildings were rocked. 

Major Gen. Henry A. Allen, United 
States Army, retired, who commanded the 
American Army of Occupation on the 
Rhine, died suddenly in Washington Aug. 
30 while making a call at the home of 
the German attache. He was 71. 

A new plan to unite Europe and extend- 
ing the Briand idea has been formulated 
by the International Juridical Union which 
will function within the framework of the 
League of Nations. 

A fire which started in one of the “tem- 
porary” wartime government buildings of 
the Federal Trade Commission in Wash- 
ington Aug. 30, destroyed all records of 
the commission and injured a score of fire- 
men. The 700 employes working in the 
building had left just before the fire was 
discovered, or there might have been loss 
of life. Considerable damage was done in 
the Women’s and Children’s Bureaus of 
the Department of Labor. 

Randolph C. Shaw, of Massachusetts, 
now special assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, has been appointed chief of the Law 
Division of the Bureau of Prohibition. 

The meeting of the International Law 
Association in New York Sept. 9 was the 
first conference to be held in America sinée 
the World War and the 36th gathering of 
the association since it was founded in 
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The Scripture Text Calendar for 1931 


THE MOST COMPLETE 


Every head of a home, every member of a 
family recognizes the importance of a daily 


Christian influence in the home such as the 
Scripture Text Calendar imparts. 
It includes scriptural quotation for each 


day and Sunday School references for each 
week, 

It is endorsed by Pastors and Biblical 
teachers everywhere realizing its valuable aid 
in home missionary work and the spreading 
of the Gospel in a truly Christian way. No 
influence in a home could do more for the 
Kingdom of God than one of these Scripture 


Text Calendars, a constant reminder, a con- 


stant inspiration. 
Selling Plans Furnished 
We tell you how to 
make _ sales—how to 


reach every home in your 
community with this 
beautiful calendar, and 
at the same time earn a 
substantial profit. We 
furnish plans for the 
Sunday School Class, 
Ladies’ Aid, Young Peo- 
ple’s Society, as well as 
other organizations or 
individuals. 
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Start at Once! 


The demand for Scrip- 


ture Text Calendars 
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SACRED CALENDAR PUBLISHED 


Features of Interest 


1. Separate illustrated Calendar pages for 


each month—thirteen artistic, full-color re- 
productions of famous Biblical subjects— 
keep it fresh and interesting. 


2. Seriptural quotations for each day and 
Sunday School lesson references for Sundays 
—make it a daily need and help. 

3. Three months at a glance! Besides the 
large calendar pad the preceding and follow- 
ing months are shown in small size. 


illustrated the 


4. Moon 
they occur. 

5. Printed in the finest offset lithography, 
reproducing almost perfectly the true colors 
of the originals. 


phases on day 


6. Sixty Bible reading 
selections covering the 
more important facts 
recorded in the Bible. 

7. Descriptive Story of 
each of the religious 
paintings reproduced. 


Millions of Homes 


look forward each year 
to purchasing Scripture 
Text Calendars, to enjoy 
the beauty and inspira- 
tion of thirteen full-color 
reproductions of sacred 
masterpieces. 
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ASK 


Appropriate Christmas 


is constantly increasing, 
which makes it imper- 
ative that you place your 
order early to insure getting the quantity 
you will require. Your best sales will be 
made before Christmas, so estimate your 
needs and ORDER NOW. 


Special Prices for Large Quantities 


Profits are easily earned with these greatly 


improved Seripture Text Calendars which 

practically sell on sight. 

Quantity Cost Sell For Profit 
MOO) sche sreiscdieucis.c sis $17.00 $30.00 $13.00 
YA Dts Gon aomtoog re 82.00 60.00 28.00 
EO tay etnias fete teers iehers 40.00 75.00 85.00 
BOO cio catered tana axctine 45.00 90.00 45.00 


Prices slightly higher in Canada 


Size of Calendar, 914 x 15°4 inches 


Gift 


What would be more 
appreciated as a Christ- 
mas remembrance than a Seripture Text Cal- 
endar—a collection of world’s famous sacred 
paintings as well as a religious calendar that 
will be enjoyed for a full 365 days? 


Small Quantities 


may be purchased for gift purposes at the 
following prices: 


Single copies 


4 ee Were geacts tages stoi closest exe 1.00 
DE By We iraretacate ster tea spoke eterajstece 8.00 
25 4) Siatnvels oinseiwieieiore aicatenie Oto! 
50 Be eaisistatelelsiaistwte tee @ts ss 9.00 


Prices slightly higher in Canada 


Calendars are not returnable. 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


1505 RACE STREET 


OF THE REFORMED CHURCH 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


USE THIS COUPON. 


ORDER NOW 


Gentlemen: 


Aebavollice Ahckhey Che Gh epee Ser Gener Ree Scripture Text Art Calendars. Enclosed please 
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iityyammenetet te eestetetet errs Cote raveteeiecee picteiaieis int wigtalstcie erohele)ots/ state's Miele 6 erietetere clei WOTRIUO. Miene eit iie peice rela wee are eck 
1873. Many distinguished members of the Four hundred feet beneath the surface 


English, French, Scotch and Irish bars 
attended, and delegates from 25 other 
countries. 

Dr. Anna A. Kugler, of the American 
Lutheran Mission at Guntur, Madras, 
India, died there in the hospital she found- 
ed 47 years ago. The British Government 
honored her for service to the people of 
India. She was 74 years old. 

Ross S. Sterling, publisher of “The 
Houston Post-Dispatch” and chairman of 
the State Highway Commission, has been 
nominated for Governor of Texas, defeat- 
ing “Ma” Ferguson, 

The Rey. Dr. William Archibald Spooner, 
aged 86, formerly warden of New College, 
Oxford, and author of topsy-turvy words 
and phrases known as “Spoonerisms,” died 
at Oxford, England, Aug. 30. 

Queen Wilhelmina, of Holland, cele- 
brated her 50th birthday Aug. 31. Cities 
and towns were beflagged and illuminated 
for the occasion. The Dutch colonies also 
participated in the rejoicings. 


of the Atlantic the wreck of the Peninsular 
and Oriental liner Egypt, with $5,000,000 
of gold and silver in her hull, was identi- 
fied Aug. 31 by Italian divers. The liner 
sank in a collision in 1922 off the coast of 
France. 

A wreck on the St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railroad Aug. 31 caused the death of 6 
persons and injury to 30. It occurred ten 
miles west of St. Louis. 

Peace, order and prosperity were enjoy- 
ed by the Philippines during 1929, accord- 
ing to the annual report of Governor Gen- 
eral Dwight F. Davis to Secretary Hurley, 
which was made publi¢e Sept. 1 by the War 
Department. 


The 7th anniversary of the great earth- 
quake which devastated Tokyo and Yoko- 
hama was marked Sept. 1 by the dedica- 
tion of the new Earthquake Memorial Hall 
in Tokyo, where 33,000 persons were burn- 
ed to death in the fire which followed the 
quake. It is estimated that 500,000 persons 
made the pilgrimage to the Hall. 
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Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institu- 
tions of the Reformed Church. It is conducted 
by the three (English) Eastern Synods. The 
Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 
and members of the Board of Trustees are 
elected by the Synods. It provides a course 
of three years. It has a faculty of eight 
Professors and Instructors. It also offers a 
post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 
free. 

For catalogue or information address the 
President, 


REV. GEO. W. RICHARDS, D. D., LL. D., 
Lancaster. Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


Campus of fifty-four acres with seven- 
teen buildings, including thoroughly 
equipped Dormitories, Auditorium, Science 
Building, Library, Observatory, Gymnas- 
ium and Complete Athletic Field. 


A eollege whose educational policy rests 
on a sound cultural basis and is developed 
in broad sympathy with the needs of the 
present day. 


For Catalogue address: 
HENRY H. APPLE, D. D., LL. D., 
President. 


URSINUS COLLEGE 


Grorce L. OMWAKE, LL.D., Pres. 


Persons intending to enter Ursinus 
College in September, 1930, should 
make application at once. Attend- 
ance limited to capacity—300 men, 
200 women. 


_Address FRANKLIN I. SHEEDER, JR. 
Assistant to the President, 
Collegeville, Pennsylvania. 


The Mercersburg 
Academy 


Thorough instruction; college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address 


BOYD EDWARDS, D. D., 8. T. D. 


Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


~ Hood College 


For Young Women 
FREDERICK, MARYLAND 


Accredited college for women. A.B., 
and B.S. in Home Economics. 
Teacher-training. Twelve modern, 
well-equipped buildings, including 
-new dormitory. 125 acres. 

For catalogue address 


REGISTRAR, 
“I1OOD COLLEGE, Frederick, Md. 


Cal UK Cay 


Augusto B. Leguia, who resigned as 
President of Peru on demand of a military 
junta, has been placed in an island prison, 
where in the 11 years of his dictatorship 
he jailed hundred of political foes. 

The French fliers, Captain Dieudonne 
Coste and his mechanic, Maurice Bellonte, 
left Paris Sept. 1 and reached Roosevelt 
Field, Sept. 2, 7.15 P. M. They are the 
first of many aspirants to reverse the New 
York-Paris flight of Colonel Charles A. 
Lindbergh. : 


Letters To The Editor 


(The Genial Secretary of the World’s Sun- 
day School Association tells interest- 
ingly of his visit to Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, to arrange for the 
World’s Convention in 1932) 

Dear Friends: 

Brazil is receiving me most cordially. I 
have had a delightful week in the country, 
visiting the three states of Rio de Janeiro, 
Sao Paulo and Minas Geraes in addition 
to the Federal District in which the capi- 
tal city of Rio de Janeiro is located. 
Everywhere there is great interest in the 
approaching World’s Sunday School Con- 
vention. 

The reception for me in Rio de Janeiro 
was held on the night of my arrival. Over 
200 leaders met in the First Congregational 
Church representing Baptists, Congrega- 
tionalists, Episcopalians, Methodists, Pres- 
byterians, Independent Presbyterians, the 
Salvation Army and some other groups. 
There is a splendid spirit of co-operation 
prevailing among Christian workers in 
Brazil. The First Congregational Church 
(Igreja Evangelica Fluminense) has the 
oldest Sunday School in Brazil, dating from 
1856. The mother of Sr. Jose Braga, who 
was present and is now in her eighty-first 
year, has been a Sunday School pupil from 
the very beginning. So that the work of 
the Sunday School in Brazil has been con- 
fined within the lifetime of those who yet 
live in the flesh. It is to be hoped that we 
may have some of those pioneers with us 
in 1932. 

Rev. Herbert 8. Harris was sent to South 
America in 1911 by the World’s Sunday 
School Association to make a survey of 
the Sunday School work of the continent. 
Since 1920 he has represented the World’s 
Association while serving as general sec- 
retary of the Brazil Sunday School Union. 
He has rendered very effective service and 
is held in high esteem by all. The Sunday 
Schools of Brazil now number 2,140, with 
a total enrollment of 120,578. This is well 
over half, perhaps three-fourths, of the 
Sunday School constituency of all South 
America, 


Mr. Harris is of course in charge of my 
itinerary through Brazil and has accom- 
panied me thus far, serving generally also 
as my interpreter to these Portuguese- 
speaking people. He arranged for me to 
meet the Executive Committee of the 
Brazil Sunday School Union the day after 
my arrival, and I had a most excellent 
conference throughout the afternoon. Thir- 
teen members were present, ten of whom 
are Brazilians, and three, Dr. H. C. Tucker, 
Miss Eva Hyde and Mr. Harris, are from 
North America. I was favorably impressed 
with the effectiveness of this Executive 
Committee. 


Our items for consideration included (1) 
greetings from the International Council of 
Religious Education and some others of 
which I was the bearer; (2) the present 
status of the World’s Sunday School Asso- 
ciation as reorganized at Los Angeles in 
1928; (3) the maintenance budget of the 
Brazil Sunday School Union including the 
annual grant from the North American 
Section; (4) the enlargement of the work 
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Cedar Crest College 
The Reformed Church 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
WILLIAM F. CURTIS, Litt. D. 
President 
A. B. and B. S. Degrees 


Religious Education and Social Service es- 
pecially commended by our Church leaders. 
Exceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
or his Field Associate, Rev. George W. 
Spotts, Telford, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Pennsylvania 


Lancaster 


A College Preparatory School for Boys 


Entered more than 1000 boys to some 
70 colleges in the last 28 years. Fine 
school home, thorough work and helpful 
supervision. Moderate cost. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 
EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M. Pa.D., 
Principal 


Catawba College 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Thirty teachers. 
A.B. course and 


Ten new buildings. 

Four hundred students. 
courses in Business Administration, 
Music, and Home Economics. Unusually 
good equipment. Work fully accredited. 
Very attractive program of athletics and 
physical education. Charges very mod- 
erate. Nine hours’ ride from Washington. 


Write for Catalog and View Booklet 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE 


TIFFIN, OHIO 


A STANDARD COLLEGE FOUNDED 1850 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


College of Arts and Science 
Conservatory of Music 
School of Oratory 
Art Department 


Heidelberg insists upon high standards of 
scholarship, personal contact with mature teachers, 
an unmistakable Christian atmosphere, and the 
minimum expense. 

During the College year 1928-29 Heidelberg had 
seventeen debates with other colleges and won 
fourteen of them; one hundred and eight debates 
in twenty-two years—seventy-nine victories and 
twenty-nine defeats. 

For free catalogue write to 
CHARLES E. MILLER, D.D., LL.D. 
President. 
NN SSS 


of Daily Vacation Bible Schools (5) the 
annual gifts of the Brazil Sunday School 
Union to the general budget of the World’s 
Sunday School Association; (6) the pro- 
posed change in name both for the World’s 
Sunday School Association and the Brazil 
Sunday School Union; (7) the curriculum 
materials now in use and those contem- 
plated with the assistance of the Commit- 
tee on Co-operation in Latin America; (8) 
the status of the work of religious educa- 
tion in other nations of South America; 
and (9), last, but by no means least, plans 
for the approaching Eleventh World’s Sun- 
day School Convention. 

As may be anticipated, we did not arrive 
at final conclusions regarding many of 
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these items. A whole week will be given 
now to conferences with groups and indi- 
viduals regarding convention matters, 
after which a further session of the Brazil 
Executive Committee will be held at which 
it is hoped we may finally determine at 
least the main issues both with regard to 
the convention and concerning the general 
work of the Brazil Sunday School Union. 

In the meantime I have had this week 
the fine opportunity of visiting these see- 
tions of Brazil. This has given me excel- 
lent background for helping to determine 
the wise course to pursue in these impor- 
tant matters. 

It has been a pleasure to meet many 
of the leaders in the work of Brazil. In 
addition to those already mentioned I have 
had conferences with Dr. Erasmo Braga, 
Sr., Jose Braga, Rev. Galdino Moreira and 
others in Rio. In Sao Paulo we were en- 
tertained in the delightful home of Rev. 
and Mrs. M. Dickie, and we met many 
other dear friends there also. At Campinas 
we held conferences in the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary, and at Juiz de Fora 
we held similar conferences in Granbery 
College, including the Theological Seminary 
students and teachers of the Methodist 
Church. We had a very fine conference 
in Sao Paulo with C. T. Stewart, president 
of Mackenzie College, which is the largest 
and perhaps most influential American col- 
lege in South America with a history of 
over sixty years. 

Our visit included a day and night at 
Rio Clare, 8S. P., which gave me an oppor- 
tunity to meet a truly Brazilian group. In 
this city of 20,000 inhabitants, there are 
no North Americans, so that the splendid 
Christian work both in the Churches and 
in the “Instituto Joaquim Ribeiro” (an 
excellent day school with all grades up 
through the high school) is entirely in- 
digenous in its origin, its leadership and 
its support. I have been delighted to 
find such splendid vitality in the entire 
Christian movement. Brazil will have a 
worthy contribution to report in the ae- 
complishments in religious education which 
will be under consideration at the World’s 
Sunday School ‘Convention. 

I shall not attempt to describe in this 
letter the beauties of Rio. They are all 
that we have heard, and more. No more 
magnificent city could be found in any 
land in which to hold a World’s Convyen- 
tion. The climate at this time of year is 
delightful. In this winter season, the days 
are clear and bright, and the nights are 
very pleasant. The temperature this morn- 
ing at eleven was 76 F., which is about 
as warm as it gets at this season. I am 
convinced that Rio will care for the con- 
vention in 1932 in a way that will charm 
us all. 

Cordially, 


Aug. 20, 1930. Robt. M. Hopkins. 


A LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


In a recent issue of the “Messenger,” 
the question was asked about those who 
professed to have the gift of tongues. 
Profession and possession are two different 
things. We may profess to be Christians 
but live far below the ideal Christ has 
given us. So some may profess to have 
the gift of speaking with tongues when 
they never possessed that faculty. 

We have been in contact with them sev- 
eral times. One time when in school work 
a missionary was to make an address on 
his work in India, and I thought it would 
be a fine thing to take my boarding stu- 
dents to hear him. While waiting for the 
service to begin, one of those supposed 
to be gifted with the ability to speak 
with tongues started in, to the surprise of 
the missionary. However, when she hap- 
pened to look over my way she forgot 
about her gift of tongues and sat down. 

I know from a friend who heard her, 
that she committed to memory the words 
she used, which seemed to be a conglomer- 
ation of words of different languages put 
together for effect. 
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New - Novelty -Rally-Day- Invitations 


Next Sunday 

5 | lf it takes all 
port 
4 Were determinedto reach you 


yelve methods | 


“ae With ourschod nisRaly-Day-Sessio 


to welcome you there 
, Andtoknow, throughyourpresence, } 
} you. are having a share 
% Inthe jays of our School celebration. 


The Invitation, opened, showing twelve 
Read 
Size, 54% x 7 inches. 


pictures of interest. 


invitation. 


great 


A | Twill give us great pleasure- © 


ion this sheet, & .% 


n. 


andinviteyouto meet Ayn on 


{ 


r: r 


By twelve brightly 
colored descriptive 
pictures, the steps in 
the interesting prog- 
ress that has attend- 
ed the development of 
message - sending 
methods are here il- 
lustrated in such a 
way as to capture the 


interest alike of the 
younger and older 
members of your 


school. These infor- 
mative pictures make 
a novel setting for 
the effective invita- 
tion, whieh you are 
invited to read. Price, 
$1.50 per hundred, 


the 


THE ‘‘TWELVE-WAY’’ RALLY DAY 
NOVELTY INVITATION 


A Double Post Card Folder. 
Colors. 


ORIGINAL—BEAUTIFUL—EFFECTIVE 


Lithographed in 


POST GARD Le) 
HS S000 «5 Fon \ 3 49} 


Paul Stewart 
9 Murry Street 

New York 
City 


The Invitation folded, show- 


ing the tuck that secures it 
when folded. <A catchy mes- 
sage is here. Size, 3% x 5% 
inches. 


NEW INVITATION POST CARDS 


All of them are excellent, bright, snappy attendance getters. Lithographed in colors. 


You Are Invited! 


Blessed Lord, 
The Sacrificed, 
Holy, Loving, 
| Glorious Christ! 
, Thou dost call us 
\ To Thy school; 


Thou dost bid us 


° Own Thy rule; 


Thou dost seek us 


\ For Thy way: 
We accept 


On Rally Day!} 


| 


No. 98. The ‘“Ca- 


thedral”’ Rally Day 


Invitation Postal. 


Designed and 


versed for schools 


that desire to make =} 
met 


their appeal for at- 
tendance in a win- 


some religious mes- 


No. 96. 


sage. The picture of 


the cathedral is 


a] RAISY 
Tn NEA SUNDAY! 


+ | The Mailman has something? 
delightful forYou 


©) | Guess whatitis: itiseasytodo, #1 
4} Yes,youerenght! Itsawarm | & 
=} 


wn? i Come to our Schools RallyDay 


AY” 


invitation 


celebration! 


The “Mail Man” Rally Day 
Invitation Postal 


The younger members of your school 


will be attracted to a careful reading of 


done in beautiful the Rally Day message on this card by 
the picture of a kindly postman who 
soft colors. Price, has “Something delightful for you—A 


$1.25 per hundred. 


Rally Day Invitation.” 
hundred. 


Price, $1.25 per 


No. 97%. The “Cheer Leaders” 
Day Invitation Postal. 


Rally 


H “OurSchool!MySchool lil helpit | 
i all lcan/ 
Heresa oe and true } 
‘or every loyal'fan’ # 
OurSchool/MySchool/We'llall 4 
hs toit be true, 
Gladly doing with our might 
ao wefindtodo. 


Here is a colorful design with plenty 
of action and a lively message that is 
almost invincible in its appeal to youth. 
Price, $1.25 per hundred. 


A RALLY DAY BID 
FOR PARENTS 
(Double Post Card) 

This is an invita- 
tion or “bid” for the 
Rally Day attend- 
ance of the mothers 
and fathers of Sun- 
day School children. 
Four excellent rea- 
sons in rhyme are 
presented to intri- 
gue the interest of 
mother and father. 
Price, $1.50 per 100. 


ARally Day 
Bid for the 


Parents 


POST CARD 


Pauk Stewart 

9 Murry Street 

New York 
City 


Sent By 


Closed and Ready for Mailing 


CLOSING OUT! 
No. 106. CELLULOID RALLY DAY BUTTON, 


In colors, 


Inspiring design. 


40c per hundred. 


Rally Day Offering Envelopes 


RALLY DAY OFFERING 
ENVELOPES 
No. 1008 


Lithographed in many 
colors and made of strong 
stock the envelopes at once 
become a useful feature of 
religious work. Price, 40c 


per 100; $3.50 per 1,000. 


No. 1008 


RALLY DAY OFFERING 
ENVELOPE 
No. D 
Size, 34% x 2% inches 
Printed in purple and 
dull gold on white stock. 
The background shows 
crossed Christian and Con- 
quest flags and the fol- 
lowing wording: “Rally 
Day Offering. Seek ye first 
the Kingdom of God, and 
His Righteousness.’ Space 
for name, Price, 25¢ per 
100; $2.25 per 1,000. 


—_—_—_——— 
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Another one of these “Holy Rollers,” as 
some call them, professed to be “nerfect” 
had “never sinned.” However, she 
never hesitated to put water into the milk 
I bought from her. So, as far as I am ¢on- 
erned, I have no faith in the kind I have 


G. W. Kerstetter. 


O-BIaT aA 


MRS. HARRY G. SWARTZ 


After having been ill for 13 years and 
bedfast for the past 10 years, Mrs. Emma 
Ella Swartz, widow of Harry G. Swartz, 
died at her home in New Bloomfield, Pa., 
on Friday, June 20, aged 80 years, 4 
months and 1 day. 

Mrs. Swartz was a daughter of Capt. 
John and Margaret Ann (Lupfer) McKee- 
han, and was born at the MeKeehan home- 
stead, Feb. 19, 1850. In early girlhood 
she became a member of Trinity Church, 
New Bloomfield, having been baptized by 
the Rev. John Kelly, then pastor of the 
Church, and as long as her health per- 
mitted was an active worker in the 
Church. 

March 20, 1872, she was married to 
Harry G. Swartz, the Rev. James Craw- 
ford officiating. Mr. Swartz died Nov. 5, 
1917. To this union a son and daughter 
were born—Lamont McKeehan Swartz, 
now of Toledo, Ohio, and Miss Marian Zula 
Swartz, of New Bloomfield. 

Mrs. Swartz was a woman of most lov- 
able character and bore her long suffering 
with Christian resignation. She was a 
most kind and devoted wife and mother. 
Her dutiful daughter, Miss Zula, most ten- 
derly cared for her, ministering to her 
every want during her long illness. 

Funeral services were conducted at her 
late home on Sunday afternoon, June 22, 
by the Rev. U. O. H. Kerschner, of New- 
port, assisted by the Rev. G. W. Mellnay, 
of Mifflintown, and burial was in the 
Bloomfield Cemetery. 


WILLIAM W. BROWN 
GEORGE H. WAGNER 


When a man approaches the century 
mark, in respect to age, it is a matter 
worthy of record. But when to the record 
of a great age may be added the fact of 
a long life spent in the service of God and 
in loyalty to His Church, here is a matter 
that deserves even greater consideration. 

Such was the case with two men, mem- 
bers of St. John’s Church, Lewisburg, Pa., 
who, after a “long home” on earth have 
now departed to a longer home. The older 
of the two was William W. Brown, who, 
had he lived until Oct. 4, would have at- 
tained to the age of 98 years. He was 
Lewisburg’s second oldest citizen. Born 
in Delaware Twp., Northumberland Co., 
Penna., confirmed into the Reformed 
Church at Turbotville, Pa., when he was 
about 16 years old, he came to Union Co. 
and settled on a farm near Lewisburg. If 
he united with the local Church at once, 
which he presumably did, it means he was 
a member of St. John’s for 82 years, his 
membership beginning during -the pastor- 
ate of the sainted Henry Harbaugh. But 
more than that, he was a faithful member 
during all these years, filling many offices 
in the Church with credit and zeal. Dur- 
ing recent years he was afflicted with deaf- 
ness and unable to hear a word spoken by 
the preacher or the Sunday School teacher; 
nevertheless, he continued to attend Sun- 
day School and Church services faithfully, 
believing it was good for him to be in the 
House of his Lord. “Uncle William,” as 
he was generally called, had a remarkable 
His mind was perfectly clear to 


memory. 
the end. When anything of a local his- 
toric nature needed elear-up, it was to 


“Unele William” that the historian went, 


New One-Dollar Editions 


Beliefs That Matter 


By WiLu1AmM ADAMS Brown, author of “The Life of Prayer in a 


World of Science.” 


A statement as plain as the author can make it of what he believes 
may be a practicable faith for the men and women of today. 


“The author is close to the practical problems that face every 
thinking man and woman today with challenging insistency.” 


The Master: A Life of Jesus Christ. 


By Water RUSSELL Bowie, author of 
The author has captured the dramatic surge of Christ’s life on 
earth, from his peaceful boyhood to the mighty climax on Calvary. 


“The book for which both modern scholarship and vital religion 
have alike and together been waiting.’”—Dr. CHARLES W. GILKEY. 


The Motives of Men 


By GeEorGe A. 
Education.” 


This book tries to tell us what imprisons our powers and how they 
It will be helpful to many who wonder why our 
performances are so low, when we are capable of such high action. 

“Here is a significant book, an inspiring essay on human orienta- 
It offers an embarrassment of riches.” 
in The Saturday Review of Literature. 


can be released. 


tion. 


The Hero in Thy Soul 


By ARTHUR JOHN Gossip, author of “From the Edge of the Crowd.” 


A clarion call for courage and strength amid the difficulties and 
worries of daily life, struck with such stirring eloquence, hope, and 
confidence that it should bring forth the heroic manhood of all who 


doubt. 


“It is superbly vital, alive, till I think it would bleed if you tore the 
pages.’—Galus GLENN ATKINS in The Homiletic Review. 


The Story of Philosophy 


By Wii DuRANT 


The most remarkable book value in many years. 


work sold at $5 (now $1). 


The Outline of History 


By H. G. WELLS 


This work has created a greater sensation in historical publication 
Originally sold at $10 (now $1). 


than any other volume. 
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and seldom did he go in vain. He was 
twice married. In the first union there 
were two children, of whom one survives, 
namely, Mrs. G. T. Biehl, in whose home 
and at whose hands he received for many 
years such love and care as only a faithful 
daughter can bestow. He departed this 
life on Aug. 26, 1930, aged 97 years, 10 
months and 22 days. 

The other long life, marked not merely 
by the quantity of his years, but, what is 
better, by the quality of those years, was 
George H. Wagner, who passed away on 
Aug. 1 in his 87th year. “Father Wagner” 
was another strong and honored character 
in his community. At the age of 14 he 
was confirmed into St. John’s Church by 
the Rev. Dr. Benjamin Bausman, who then 
was serving his first charge as the pastor 
of this flock. But to young Wagner, the 
Church meant the opportunity for service. 
So he too, like William Brown, passed 
through all the offices of the Church, rep- 
resenting his congregation as delegate el- 
der many times at Classes and Synods. In 


MES'SE N GER 


Cor, author of “A Social Theory of Religious 


SEPTEMBER 11, 1930 


—The Christian Century. 


“The Inescapable Christ.” 


Dr. JOSEPH JASTROW 


The original 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


the past year or two, on account of the 
infirmities of age, he was unable to attend 
regularly the services of the Church. Often, 
in conversation with his pastor, he reeall- 
ed with satisfaction the days when he was 
a delegate to Classis or Synod, and ex- 
pressed his great regret that he could no 
more be active in the Chureh as he used 
to be. He loved his Lord, and that love 
was expressed in his service for His 
Church, “Father Wagner” had a delight- 
ful sense of humor. This made conversa- 
tion with him a pleasure. Doubtless also 
this trait lightened for him many a heavy 
burden, and made pleasant many a weary 
task. He is survived by his wife; one 
son, Charles L. Wagner, living on the old 
homestead; and one daughter, Mrs. I. P. 
Sowers, of Hillside, N. J. Both the men 
referred to above followed the occupation — 
of farming. They were good “husband- 
men,” and literally and spiritually they 
rendered to the Master his due. Now 
theirs is the Crown of Glory. = 

Hawai 


